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Mexico in Travail 
EDGAR SWAN WIERS 


NE who comes to Mexico as a simple observer has at least no personal 
motive for other than an effort at an unbiased opinion. He probably 
does carry into his interpretation of the situation his democratic prejudices, 

his belief in a fair deal for the common people, and his hope for a fairer distribution 
of the opportunities of life. Mexico’s great difficulty is that it has leaped from 
medievalism into modern conditions overnight. Developments that have taken 
centuries in other lands are being compressed into decades here. Mexico faces 
appalling problems. Its greatest problems at present are probably the land 
problem, the problem of church and state, the labor problem, and that of illiteracy. 


_. Our seminar heard a statement from both sides of the Church controversy, 
and there are two good sides. . . . The Constitution of 1917 dealt drastically 
with all churches. All their property is taken over by the nation. Whatever is 
used for religious purposes is turned back for that purpose. But no clergyman 
can vote, nor discuss publicly questions of politics or government or teach in an 
elementary school. No foreigner can conduct religious services in Mexico, and all 
clergy must register. The strange situation prevails of a very devout people 
having no services whatever except here and there where lay services are conducted. 


- To an outsider it looks as if the measures the Government has taken are 
extreme and to be justified only as war measures. No such regulations would 
be countenanced in the United States. But there was grave provocation. There 
are only a hundred thousand Protestants in Mexico, and it seems to be essentially 
a Catholic land. Professor Ross said at a dinner to the missionaries that he knew 
no people except the Japanese who had such an intensity of response to beauty 

as the Mexicans, and for that reason it seemed to him that the Catholic Church 
made a stronger appeal. Some compromise should and undoubtedly will be 
reached. But unless the history of Mexico is to differ from that of other lands, 
_ the state will emerge with the final control in all except spiritual matters. 
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The Christian Register 


A “Protestant Rosary” Service 


HE technique of private devotion sug- 

gested by Rev. Dilworth Lupton for a 
“Protestant rosary,” before the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union in Anniversary Week, 
forms the basis for a public responsive 
service of worship printed in a recent 
issue of the calendar of All Souls Unita- 
rian Church in Windsor, Vt., and com- 
piled by Rey. J. Ernest Bryant, its min- 
ister. The service follows immediately 
on the singing of the first hymn and pre- 
cedes the second hymn, Scripture read- 
ing, and prayer, and other portions of a 
usual service. Following is the text of the 
responsive service: 

Minister. Behold, all ye who feel for 
religion; and hearken, all ye who venture 
to the worship of God. He careth not for 
the temple or the tower, if the inner 
thoughts of your hearts be dark and base. 

People. I will meditate on high things; 
I will be concerned with truth, for it is 
great, and will love wisdom, for it is 
worthy. 

1. SELF 
(To be read in silence by all, seated) 

My true self is a spiritual reality, of 
which I shall become increasingly aware. 
It is a citadel whose maker and finisher is 
God; a citadel which sickness, failure, dis- 
appointment, death itself cannot destroy. 

“Man is indeed abroad to satisfy needs 
which are more to him than food and 
clothing. He is out to find himself. 
Man’s history is the history of his journey 
to the unknown in quest of the realiza- 
tion of his immortal self—his soul... 
the soul which is greater than the things 
man accumulates, the deeds he accom- 
plishes, the theories he builds; the soul 
whose onward course is never checked by 
death or dissolution. . . . Man’s ery is to 
reach his fullest expression. It is this 
desire for self-expression which leads him 
to seek health and power. But he has to 
discover that accumulation is not realiza- 
tion... his cry is-for this, the mani- 
festation of his soul, which is the mani- 
festation of God in the soul.”—Tagore. 

2. OTHERS 

Minister. “But none of us liveth to 
himself, and none dieth to himself. For 
whether we live, we live unto the Lord; 
or whether we die, we die unto the Lord.” 
(Rom. xiv. 7, 8.) 

People. Whosoever would save his life 
for selfish ends, shall lose it; and whoso- 
ever would lose his life in the service of 
-others, the same shall find eternal life. 
(All read, silently) 

There is a destiny that makes us brothers: 

None goes his way alone: 

All that we send into the life of others, 

Comes back into our own. 


I eare not what his temple or his creeds, 
One thing holds firm and fast— 


delight in sunlight and purity; and in 
loving the good we shall attain the highest 
life on earth. 

People. Praise be to Him who filleth 
heaven and earth, who covereth the world 
with compassion, and establisheth the 
nations in justice. 
(Selection to be read by Minister) 

4. HEraLTH 


Minister. “Know ye not that your body 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost, which is 
in you, which ye have of God, and ye are 
not your own? For ye are bought with 
a price; therefore glorify God in your 
body, and in your spirit, which are God's.” 
(1 Cor. vi. 19, 20.) 

People. God’s will is life and health; 
let us fight against sickness and labor for 
health, through obedience to His laws. 
(All read, silently) 

“The love of God, as it is the sovereign 
remedy of all miseries, so, in particular, 
it effectually prevents all the bodily dis- 
orders which the passions introduce, by 
keeping the passions themselves within 
due bounds. And by the unspeakable joy 
and perfect calm, serenity, and _ tran- 


quillity it gives the mind, it becomes the 


most powerful of all the means of health 
and long life.”—John Wesley. 


5. TRUTH 
Minister. Truth comes through revela- 
tion, or experience illuminated by under- 


standing, and the test of truth is whether 
it makes us tranquil or not, whether it 
leads us into the presence of God. “Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” (John viii. 32.) ; 

People. Instruct me, O God, in the law 
of life, that I may have knowledge of 
abiding truth. 


. 
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Mi read, silently) 


O Star of Truth, down shining, 
Through clouds of doubt and fear, 
I ask but ‘neath thy guidance 
My pathway may appear. 
However long the journey, 
How hard soe’er it be, 
Though I be lone and weary, 
Lead on, I’ll follow thee! 
-—Minot J. Savage. 


6. Brauty 


Minister. “O Worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness.” (Psalm xeyvi. 9.) 
“Art shows us that beauty is our greatest 
teacher, the refiner of morals, the in- 
spirer of religion.”—Anatole France. 

People. It is life to stand in the courts 
of eternal beauty, to inhale the spirit of 
enduring glory. 

(All read, silently) 

“Without Beauty, Goodness is not com- 
plete, and Truth is not true. The way of 
Beauty leads straight to the heart of the 
good God—not casual beauty, but the - 
spiritual Beauty of which all physical 
things, be they the peaks of the Pyrenees 
or the Pipes of Pan, are but poor sym- 
bols.”—Hudson in “L’Abbé Pierre.” 


7. GOoDNESS 


Minister. “The fruit of the Spirit -is 
goodness.” (Gal. v. 22.) “The goodness of 
God endureth continually.” (Psalm lii. 1.) 

People, “He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” (Micah vi. 8.) 

(All read, silently) 

“Goodness in man means effort. It is 
the nature of perfection itself to be al- 
ways opening, like a flower, to the sun; 
and it implies a sun (God) to open 
to."—A. Clutton-Brock. 

(The Lord’s Prayer to be said in unison.) 


Chautauqua Scholarship FundjAssured 


The season at Unitarian-Universalist headquarters 


HE patrons of the Unitarian-Univer- 

salist headquarters at Chautauqua 
completed this summer the fund of $150 
to assure the Edward Hyverett Hale 
scholarship at the Chautauqua Summer 
Schools for next year. The use of this 
scholarship, which covers all expenses of 
tuition, board, and room for the six- 
weeks’ term, besides all privileges of the 
Assembly program, is at the disposal of 
Rev. George H. Badger or Rey. Helene 
Ulrich, in charge respectively of Unita- 
rian and Universalist activities. 

Any Unitarian or Universalist young 
woman actually engaged in teaching at 
the time that the selection of the scholar- 
ship holder is made, is eligible to the 
scholarship. Applications are to be for- 
warded to Rev. George H. Badger, 200 
East Livingston Avenue, Orlando, Fla. 


esting program, the season at Chautauqua 
this summer was delightful, writes Mr.. 
Badger. 

Services at headquarters were con- 
ducted by Rey. L. C. Nichols of Salem, 
Mass., Rev. John M. Foglesong of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and Rev. Helene Ulrich of 
New York City of the Universalist fellow- 
ship, and by Rev. David R. Williams of 
Rochester, N.Y., and Mr. Badger, Unita- 
rians. The “social hour” programs were 
exceptionally successful. One afternoon, 
Mrs. Henry B. Lupton of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
gave a delightful program of readings. 
At another time, Miss Mary McCutcheon 
of Pittsburgh entertained with a half-hour 
of music. Again, Miss Maud Miner, one 
of the most popular members of the Sum- 
mer Schools faculty, serving in the depart- 
ment of expression, read a one-act play. ° 


That into his fateful heap of days and deeds 


The soul of a man is cast. 
—Edwin Markham. 


3. Gop 


The general programs of the Assembly _ 
have, of course, been the great — fen- 
ture of interest. The New York Sym-— 
phony Orchestra was at Chautauqua for 


This summer the registration of eighty- 
four Universalists nearly equaled the en- 
rolment .of ninety-eight Unitarians. The 


Minister. God is spirit. How then can total registration of 182 exceeded that of six weeks; Sousa’s band, for a ay G 

_We apply our thoughts to God? We can a year ago. With most agreeable weather, and eminent speakers al ins tr , 
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Mero Moves T hrough Hee Trials 


Onward in Her Democratic Course | 


A picture at first hand which includes the recent tragedy, and presents the moral and 
economic advance of the people against great difficulties 


Mexico City. 


ARL BARNES has a lecture on the 
4~ need of social inventions as well as of 
mechanical ones. A new way of traveling 
and learning about a foreign land, a new 
social invention, seems to be in the process 
of development. The Sherwood Eddy Trips 
to Europe, the Mr. and Mrs. Clarence V. 
Howell Reconciliation Trips about the 
foreign sections of New York City, now 
being extended to Europe, and the Herring 
Seminars on Relations with Mexico have 
the distinct purpose of a sympathetic 
study of other peoples and lands. As one 
of the members, with my good wife, of 
this year’s Mexican seminar, an account 
of our experiences may possibly be of 
interest to others. 


A Seminar of Highty 


Hubert C. Herring, who is the head of 
the Congregational denomination’s depart- 
ment of social relations, has conducted 
these seminars for three successive years. 
The plan is to bring to Mexico a group of 
thoughtful people and have them see and 
hear-at first hand the Mexican situation 
and outlook. Mexican officials have recog- 
nized the sympathetic attitude of this 
party and have co-operated to make it a 
success. It naturally has some denuncia- 
tors among those who do not believe that 
it is honestly possible to have honorable 
and amicable relations with the present 
government of Mexico. Before we left 
home, I was called on the telephone by a 
citizen of standing in my community and 
told that the party was a group of radicals, 
and that while undoubtedly it offered an 
unusual opportunity to see the country as 
the government lent itself to that, that one 
might unwittingly be betrayed into very 
unwise associations. 

After traveling through fourteen differ- 
ent lands, usually as a simple tourist, I 
find that it is my matured judgment that 
one can come to a far better and wider 
and more balanced knowledge of a country 
in such a party than in any other way. It 
brings experts and government representa- 
tives to explain their respective fields. It 
makes contacts, and provides opportunities 
that no tourist could otherwise have. 

There have been about eighty of us in 
_ the party this summer. Sixteen were 

social workers, sixteen were ministers, 
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sixteen were teachers, and the others were 
editors, business men, librarians, etc. 
They ranged in residence from Maine to 
California, from Oregon to Alabama. They 
were open-minded people of the liberal 
point of view and independent in their 
judgments, but the radicalism of which I 
had been warned, unless expressed in a 
willingness to hear the other side, was 
strangely lacking. The seminar deliber- 
ately attempts to get the Mexican point 
of view and it frankly recognizes that it 
is frequently listening to propaganda. To 
get more balanced judgments the members 
were divided according to their personal 
preferences into various groups and set to 
work making further investigations of 
yarious fields, and at the close of the 
seminar the -chairman of the various 
groups reported. The widely ranging 
personnel was illustrated by the fact that 
the chairman of the group studying the 
Land Question was a Roman Catholic 
priest from Oregon who is an expert 
student of rural life and agrarian prob- 
lems. The leader of the group on Public 
Health was a Chicago physician; that on 
Oil Laws, a Philadelphia lawyer; those on 
Protestantism in Mexico, Presbyterian and 
Dutch Reformed ministers from Berkeley, 
Calif.,. and New York City; that on Inter- 
national Relations, a Milwaukee news- 
paper man; that on Church and State 
Relations, a Jewish rabbi from Detroit; 
that on Education, the Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools of Los Angeles; that 
on Mexican Art, an artist from Iowa; that 
on General Social Conditions, a Cleveland 
social worker; that on Labor, a Montclair 
minister; that on the Status of Women, a 
Philadelphia public health worker. 

Each morning at nine, we met in one of 
the buildings of the University of Mexico 
for one or two lectures. These were given 
by members of the Government; by Labor 
leaders ; by authors of books on Mexico, 
like Prof. Edward A. Ross, the eminent 
sociologist of the University of Wisconsin, 
who was the most distinguished- member 
of our seminar; by Carleton Beals, the 
correspondent, and by representatives of 
the United States Government here. No 
one was under the least obligation to at- 
tend the sessions of the seminar; and out- 
side the morning session, no general meet- 
ings were held, though trips were planned 
over the week-ends to interesting points 


nearby and visits to schools and factories, 
and there was a reception at the Ameri- 
can Embassy and dinners with the mis- 
sionaries, and the groups held conferences 
with key people. 


Obregon’s Assassination 


Two events changed the program of the 
seminar, and both detracted from it this 
year and yet added to it. One was the 
assassination of President-Elect Obregon 
and the other the death and funeral of, 
the Mexican good-will aviator Carranza. 
Obregon was to have received the seminar 
party and have spoken to it two days after 
his tragic death. Such grave uncertainty, 
followed the death of Obregon that Presi- 
dent Calles, who has received the party 
and answered their questions in previous. 
years, could not keep the appointment he 
had made for this year. Ambassador 
Morrow was obliged to cancel his appoint- 
ment, and Luis Morones, the Labor mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, could not appear, and 
for three different days of our three weeks 
all appointments were declared off. But 
to be in the capital city of this land of 
revolutions at such a period of stress and: 
to follow the course of events at such a 
time was in itself an enlightening and un- 
usual experience. Those of us who saw 
the tribute this deeply-feeling and beauty- 
loving people paid to their hero Carranza 
will never forget it. From where Mrs. 
Wiers and I stood upon the roof of out 
hotel we could see the marching lines of 
soldiers, of cadets and workers, for blocks. 
When the flag-draped, flower-covered casket 
passed, there rained upon it, with never a 
break, a shower of flowers. They descended 
from the wealthier people in the upper 
windows and from even the poorest among 
the bystanders, all of whom seemed to 
have provided themselves with flowers. 
When the casket had passed the road was 
a pathway of flowers. His death and 
funeral coming at the time it did served 
to unify the nation, when it needed that 
above all else. 

Mexico is. a - colorful ‘and pictutresque 
land. Its landscapes, with the crumbling 
towers and domes of historic churches. the 
thatched roofs of the huts of the peons, 
the tile roofs of the cities, its cacti and 
great fields of maguey or century plants, 
its semi-trepical and tropical vegetation, 
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and its ever-present mountains, must be 
the despair of artists. Here, below the 
Tropic of Cancer, we looked out of the 
windows of our railroad train the other 
morning to see at the same time the 
snow-clad summits of Orizaba and Popoca- 
tepetl; the second and third highest 
mountains on the continent, and Ixtacci- 
huatl. From our hotel windows we see 
the magnificent volcanoes Popocatepetl, a 
perfect cone like Fuji, and Ixtaccihuatl, 
“The Sleeping Woman” or “The White 
Woman,” whose peaks wrapped in snow 
form the outline of a recumbent figure, 
two of the most impressive of all moun- 
tains, and Ajusco, another of the makers 
of this valley. The common people them- 
selves are fascinating, the men with their 
great sombreros and their seranes, or little 
woolen blankets, which serve as raincoats, 
overcoats, and blankets, and the women 
with their gracefully draped rebozos. Bare 
feet and sandal-shod feet by the thousands 
walk the streets of this capital city. 
Every journey is replete with interest. To 
have a taste of the tropics we spent a few 
days going down to the coast and came 
back by one of the great mountain rail- 
ways of the world, the line from Vera 
Cruz to the capital. At every station 
vendors of fruits and eatables swarm 
about the trains. At one station we found 
ourselves buying a basket of seven pine- 
apples, basket included, for a peso, or half 
a dollar; at another a basket of mangoes, 
most luscious of all fruits, for another 


peso; and, most wonderful of all, at an- 


other buying two great floral pieces made 
of gardenias, which no minister has ever 
been known to be able to afford in the 
United States, and which contained over 
a hundred and sixty freshly picked and 
perfect gardenias, for half a peso, or six 
gardenias for a cent. 


Smiling, Friendly People 


The summer climate of Mexico City, 
which is almost seventy-five hundred feet 
above the sea, is ideal. This is the rainy 
season, and almost every afternoon there 
is a hard shower or two, but this prevents 
dust. One rarely thinks about the weather, 
for it is neither too hot nor too cold but 
just bracing and stimulating and comfort- 
able. The Mexican people are a smiling, 
friendly, hospitable people. Theoretically, 
one would hardly expect this of the 
mingled blood of Spaniard and Indian, but 
it is markedly so. One of the surprises 
of our travels is to find that of all lands 
those whose peoples travelers like best are 
Spain and Mexico. 

We find that this land thrills one as few 
others do. This very valley of Mexico it- 
self has witnessed such a diversity of 
history, such a succession of conquests and 
of tragic reversals, such tyranny ‘and op- 
pression and exploitation and such valor 
and sacrifice and faith and aspiration! It 
is believed that this is the crater of an 
enormous vyoleano. One would seek far 
for a city or valley as level as this, but in 
every direction rise the mountains which 
were the rim of that ancient crater. In 
whatever direction one journeys he has to 

' surmount that mountain wall at a height 
of eight and nine thousand feet, which is 
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high for railroads and highways. Into 
this fertile upland valley, migration after 
migration has poured. Just a few miles 
away are the pyramids of San Juan Teoti- 
huacin, which were here when the Aztecs 
came, the builders of which no man knows 
and which in size and in associated cary- 
ings can be fittingly compared with those 
of Egypt. The theory is that a great race, 
known as the Toltecs, came down from the 
north with a well-developed culture, en- 
slaved the older inhabitants of the land, 
and forced them to build these and other 
mighty works. Then the oppressed people 
arose and drove to the southward their 
oppressors, where possibly they became 
the builders of the mighty temples of the 
Mayan civilization in Yucatan. After them 
the Aztecs came into the land, at first a 


-feeble folk and of a lower culture, but 


warlike, and in time they subdued most 
of the land. Their civilization was a 
marvel. Their calendar was more accu- 
rate than the contemporary European one. 
They maintained here a capital city of 
three hundred thousand inhabitants with 
courts of justice, great markets, an ade- 
quate water supply brought from without 
the city, zodlogical gardens, aviaries, gar- 
dens, and a social and political system and 
arts and industries that amazed their con- 
querors. But they were a cruel and blood- 
thirsty people and merciless oppressors of 
the people. Theirs was a religion of 
human sacrifice and even cannibalism. 


Only One Revolution 


The Spanish conquest was one of the 
miracles of history. How a little handful 
of adventurers fired by a fanatical faith 
and a consuming avarice could overthrow 
the Aztec Empire and within fifty years 
stamp their rule, their religion, their lan- 
guage, and their institutions upon the 
land may be explicable, but it is none the 
less miraculous. They in ‘their turn gave 
the lowly dwellers in the land little but 
grinding toil and serfdom. For three hun- 
dred years the Aztec and then for three 
hundred years the Spaniard dominated 
the land. Then followed the Mexican 
Revolution of 1810. ; 

We are accustomed to think of this as 
a land of revolutions, but we are told that 
it is all part of one revolution which 
began with the effort to throw off the 
Spanish rule. This continuing revolution 
breaks out again and again as it becomes 
apparent that its real end has been only 
partially attained. Under their Washing- 
ton, the priest Hildalgo, the Mexicans 
won their independence, but the common 
people profited little, as the government 
fell into the hands of the Creole aris- 
tocracy. About the time of our Lincoln 
arose the Mexican Lincoln, a pure-blooded 
Indian, Benito Juarez, probably their 
greatest leader. His Constitution of 1857 
and his Reform Laws of 1859 broke for a 
time the control of the Church, forbade 
it to hold property in real estate, granted 
religious freedom, cut up the great estates, 
and made provision for educating. the 
masses. But the forces he overthrew ap- 
pealed to Europe, and Napoleon the Third 
sent over armies and set up the reac- 
tionary and ill-fated empire of Maximilian 
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and Carlotta which lasted but a few 
years and cost Maximilian his life and 
Carlotta her reason. The death of Juarez 
in 1872 opened the way for the long rule 
of Porfirio Diaz, which so many regard 
as the Golden Age. Diaz reminds one 
much of Mussolini. He brought peace and 
prosperity to his land. He ruled with an 
iron hand. He brought in foreign capital 
and modern industry and railroads. But 
he ignored more and more the popular 
forms of democratic government. He did 
everything for the privileged classes but 
little for the toilers. And slowly but in- 
evitably the storm gathered, and in 1910 
the last great revolution broke out under 
Madero. This became an economic revolu- 
tion, and while it gave Mexico anarchy 
for a decade, with the election to the 
presidency of General Obregon in 1920 
stable government was re-established. 


New Point of View 


The four years of the Obregon adminis- 
tration and the four of the Calles ad- 
ministration which is just drawing to a 
close represent a new point of view. For 
the first time in all these tragic centuries 
the common people are being considered. 
Toltee, Aztec, Spaniard, great landed pro- 
prietor, church, foreign capitalist have all 
had their day, and the mass of people 
have remained poverty-stricken and illiter- 
ate. The Diaz régime of peace and pros- 
perity under an able dictator never es- 
tablished one rural school. Now the pro- 
gram is “Mexico for the Mexicans.” 

Just who the Mexicans are is a problem 
in itself. Of Mexico’s fourteen million 
people, only a tenth are pure whites. 
A third are pure Indian, and over a half 
are mestizos or of mixed blood. Some 
estimates put the Indian or part-Indian 
population at eighty-five per cent. of the 
whole. Indianism has become an issue, 
and after all these centuries of the rule 
of conquerors the Indian is asserting his 
rights. f 

One who writes of Mexico after a 
month in. Mexico realizes how inade- 
quately and mistakenly he may be doing 
it. The longer one stays the less assured 
he becomes in his convictions. Every one 
of the problems of modern Mexico has 
many angles and two good sides, and, 
while it is easy to dogmatize, it is diffi- 
cult rightly to divide the word of truth. 
Decision is the more difficult because one 
finds oneself tending to reach conclusions 
yery different from those of the American 
colony here. One rarely finds people who 
speak in terms of such envenomed bitter- 
nesses as some of the Americans here 
speak of the present government. But 
their statements are so extreme, they give 
eredence to such unbelievable tales, and 
their animus is usually so evident, that 
one discounts their statements. They be- 
lieve the American ambassador, Dwight 
W. Morrow, to be the most deceived of 
men. I am told that the foreign colonies 
in the Chinese treaty ports and the - 
British residents in many of the small 
cities of India take the same attitude of 
animosity toward the people of the land 
in which they live when these people 
assert their claims to national independ- 
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reliable and least judicial accounts to in- 
vestigators. One should aceept the mis- 
sionaries in Mexico, who are closer to the 


_ people and far more sympathetic with 


' 


them. Many, perhaps most, of the Ameri- 
cans and other foreigners came here be- 
fore the revolution. Their purposes were 
commercial and industrial. Outside the 
missionaries, they had no concern with 
the welfare of the common people. Wages 
were low. The government was easy to 
deal with. All this has changed. First con- 
sideration is now given to the Mexican. 
Wages have risen. As a foreigner it is 
not so easy to make money here as it 
once was. One who comes as a simple 
observer has at least no personal motive 
for other than an effort at an unbiased 
opinion. He probably does carry into his 
interpretation of the situation his demo- 
cratic prejudices, his belief in a fair deal 
for the common people, and his hope for 


a fairer distribution of the opportunities 


of life. 


From Medieval to Modern 


Mexico’s great difficulty is that it has 
leaped from medievalism into modern con- 
ditions overnight. Developments that 
have taken centuries in other lands are 
being compressed into decades here. 
Mexico faces appalling problems. Its 
greatest problems are probably at the 
present the land problem, the problem of 
church and state, the labor problem, and 
that of illiteracy. Even if one wholly 
mistrusted the present régime, he could 
hardly withhold his admiration for the 


courage that dares to throw down the. 


gage of battle to the Roman Catholic 
Church, to the great landed proprietors, 
to American and other foreign capitalists 
with all the influence they wield at 
foreign offices, and to Mexico’s own back- 
ward and benighted population, all at the 
same time. 

Our seminar heard a statement from 
both sides of the Church controversy, and 
there are two good sides. The Catholic 
Church absolutely controlled Mexico for 
well over three centuries. It became en- 
ormously rich. It is said to have owned 
three-fourths of the real estate of Mexico 
at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and to have had twenty-five million 
dollars loaned out on mortgages on the 
rest. It had complete control of education, 
but did little to teach the poorer classes, 
though seventeen thousand churches were 
built throughout the country. The Juarez 
reform laws forbade the church to hold 
realty, but in the name of individuals 
and in joint stock companies it evaded 
the law. The Constitution of 1917 dealt 
drastically with all churches. All their 
property is taken over by the nation. 
Whatever is used for religious purposes 
is turned back for that purpose. But no 
clergyman can vote, nor discuss publicly 
questions of politics or government or 
teach in an elementary school. No 
foreigner can conduct religious services 
in Mexico, and all clergy must register. 
The Catholic priests refused to obey this 
registration requirement, and ceased to 
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ence and human rights and that they 
[the foreign inhabitants] give the least 


did for the Mexican people. 


be 
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conduct services. The strange situation 
prevails of a very devout people having 
no services whatever except here and 
there where lay services are conducted. — 

The other side of this question is the 
setting forth of all the Catholic Church 
Without com- 
pensations, thousands of devoted priests 
and monks and nuns gave their lives to 
them, instructed them in better agricul- 
tural methods, led them spiritually, built 
up schools, hospitals, and many chari- 
ties. The three hundred years of Spanish 
and Catholic supremacy produced great 
writers and artists. The modern Catholic 
Church in Mexico was adopting progres- 
sive and liberal measures for solving the 
land problem. A church like the Catholic 
Church cannot well recognize the author- 
ity of a nation to direct its priesthood, 
and it is a denial of the rights of man to 
allow the two million Mexican parents 
who have petitioned for the right to send 
their children to schools of their own 
choosing, no such choice. 

To an outsider it looks as if the meas- 
ures the Government has taken are ex- 
treme and to be justified only as war 
measures. 
countenanced in the United States. But 
there was grave provocation. Catholic 
services can be resumed any time by 
native priests who will register. All they 
need to do is to sign their names and give 
their addresses. The Protestant missions 
are commendable, and they are hampered 
by these laws, as the missionaries can 
take part only in .administrative and 
social work and in educational work in 
upper grades. But there are only a hun- 
dred thousand Protestants in Mexico, and 
it seems to be essentially a Catholic land. 
Professor Ross said at a dinner to the 
missionaries that he knew no people ex- 
cept the Japanese who had such an in- 
tensity of response to beauty as the 
Mexicans, and for that reason it seemed 
to him that the Catholic Church made a 
stronger appeal. Some compromise should 
and undoubtedly will be reached. But 


‘unless the history of Mexico is to differ 


from that of other lands, the state will 
emerge with the final control in all except 
spiritual matters. 


The Church and Insurrection 


One thing one can well deprecate in 
this controversy, and that is the Church’s 
allowing itself to become an insurrec- 
tionary influence. ‘Let the United States 
lift the embargo on arms and we'll clean 
out this government of cutthroats” is the 
sort of statement ascribed to church 


leaders. The assassination of Obregon is 
being officially blamed on just such 
statements. 


The land problem is the fundamental 
economic problem of Mexico. The old 
Indian custom of holding lands in com- 
mon by the village in what are called 
ejidos has prevailed in this land. But 
progressively, and mainly in the Diaz 
régime, these communal lands were alien- 
ated and great landed estates built up to 
imperial dimensions. A little handful of 
people came to own most of the land, and 
the peons were practically serfs. Three 


No such regulations would be | 
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thousand families owned all the land and 
paid their farm laborers twelve to 
eighteen cents a day for from twelve to 
fourteen hours’ labor. Some large land- 
holders held 17,000,000 acres apiece. The 
peon, like the Russian mujik, is land- 
hungry, and he is a countryman. The 
present revolution and the administra- 
tions that are carrying out its objects are 
restoring the land to the people. They 
are cutting up the great estates and com- 
pensating the landowners at the value the 
land is listed for taxation, plus ten per 
cent. One hears various figures about 
the amount of land already restored to 
the people, some making the amount half 
of the available land. There are charges 
of favoritism and persecution in this, and 
gross unfairness, as the payments are 
made in bonds whose value is very low 
and the taxable value of the land is said 
to represent only a small part of its 
salable value. But real progress is being 
made in getting the land back into the 
hands of small proprietors. 


Labor Has Become Powerful 


Mexican labor must formerly have vied 
with the coolie labor of China in small- 
ness of compensation. Even to-day the 
majority of the workers live on their 
tortillas and frijoles and chili, corn pan- 
cakes and beans and hot pepper. They 
rarely can afford meat or vegetables or 
eggs or milk. But labor has become self- 
conscious and powerfully organized in the 
last decade. The Confederacion Regional 
Obrera Mexicana, familiarly known as the 
ckom, the great central federation of 
labor, has become, with the army, the 
most powerful factor in the life of 
Mexico, stronger even than the Church. 
It has entered political life with a strong 
labor party. This is a labor government 
now. Obregon was elected by the agra- 
rians, and there has come an unfortunate 
break between the agricultural workers 
and the industrial workers which de- 
cidedly complicates the Mexican situation, 
and many trace the assassination to this ~ 
very clash. Morones, the organizer and 
head of the crom and the most dreaded 
man in Mexico, has resigned his cabinet 
position as Secretary of Commerce, In- 
dustry, and Labor, as have two other 
labor leaders who held high government 
positions, as a result of the suspicion 
many felt attached to them as the psycho- 
logical authors of the crime. 

How powerful labor has become is 
shown by the famous Article 123, “Of 
Labor and Social Welfare,” of the Con- 
stitution. Its thirty different paragraphs 
make constitutional the eight-hour day; 
the abolition of child labor under twelve; 
a six-hour day for the ages between 
twelve and sixteen; one day’s rest in 
seven; forbidding of night work (except 
in commercial establishments until ten 
o'clock) to women and children, and all 
unhealthy and dangerous employment for 
them; a rest period, with full wages, 
of a month before childbirth, and two 
periods of an hour each day for mothers 
nursing their children; equal wages for 
equal work; a minimum wage; profit- 
sharing; double pay for overtime, and 
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that strictly limited; accident indemnity ; 
the right to organize and the right to 
strike; the payment of three months’ 
wages on discharge without just cause or 
continuance of the contract; the forbid- 
ding of fees to employment agencies; the 
fostering and promotion, and in some 
cases the requirement, of co-operative as- 
sociations, of comfortable and sanitary 
company houses for workers, with rents 
not. to exceed one-half of one per cent. 
of the assessed value of the property ; and 
schools, hospitals, and public markets in 
labor centers, and no saloons or gambling 
houses. This remarkable constitution of 
1917 is a revolutionary document and all 
its provisions are not yet enforceable, but 
it is the Magna Charta and the Bill of 
Rights of the Mexican labor movement. 
Though that movement seems radical and 
arbitrary to those who once employed 
labor for a song, it is really a conserva- 
tive labor movement, much like the 
American Federation of Labor. All agree 
that it has raised the wages and bettered 
the conditions of labor; but before Mexi- 
ean labor averages a living wage and can 
meet a health-sustaining budget, it still 
has far to go. Possibly labor, having 
gained the whip band and being estab- 
lished in the Government, uses its power 
arbitrarily. It has centuries of old scores 
to settle if it were so minded. 

The present government has an am- 
bitious program of irrigation works and 
highways, but its most appealing and dis- 
arming plans are in the educational field. 
In Mexico, sixty-five per cent. of all over 
ten years of age are illiterate, and fifty- 
five per cent. of the children are not in 
school. Perhaps the most acceptable of 
our seminar speakers was Moise Saenz, 
the brilliant Under Secretary of Educa- 
tion, whose brother may be the next presi- 
dent. A student of Columbia and ob- 
viously a follower of John Dewy, he be- 
gets confidence as he outlines the far- 
reaching plans for wiping out the illit- 
eracy of a nation. The most important 
features of the program are the rural 
schools for reaching the Indians of the 
villages. President Calles was once a 
teacher, and he bought the first pair of 
shoes he ever owned when he graduated 
from normal school. He has set the goal 
of a thousand new rural schools each 
year of his administration, and this has 
been reached. In these schools, supported 
by the nation but partly under the con- 
trol of local committees, reading and 
writing and the formal subjects are sub- 
ordinated to the teaching of personal 
hygiene, poultry raising, and vocational 
training in various forms. Given a 
decade or two of tranquillity, and Mexico 
will wipe out her illiteracy and be able 
to conduct her democratic institutions. 

The program of modern Mexico is un- 
questionably progressive. Its critics ques- 
tion its sincerity and claim that the spoils 
system and the all-pervasive graft vitiate 
everything that is done. These are grave 
handicaps. The very physical handicaps 
of the land are many. The Commercial 
Attaché of our Department of Commerce, 
George Wythe, showed us that the concep- 
tion of Mexico as among the richest lands 
in the world was erroneous. The potato 
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crop of the United States is worth more 
each year than the entire annual mineral 
production of Mexico. We produce six or 
seven times as much oil. Mexico has no 
great plains on which to produce cheap 
grains and has to import foodstuffs. It has 
no navigable rivers, and, with its mountains, 
its highways and railways are expensive to 
build, maintain, and operate. It has very 
little water for irrigation, and large parts 
of it are semi-desert. Its people handicap 
it with their illiteracy and their unfamili- 
arity with democratic institutions. Butits 
tendencies, granted all the handicaps and 
all the shortcomings, are in the right di- 
rection. It is reassuring to see a govern- 
ment whose first concern is the welfare of 
the common people. It has a leader of 
great strength and vision in President 
Calles. Some think he is one of the great- 
est rulers in the world to-day. Unfortu- 
nately, his term of office expires in 
December and he is anxious to* retire. 
[He has formally declared he will retire. 
—Ep.] 

American diplomatic dealings with 
Mexico have all too often been arbitrary 
and dictatorial, and a grave interference 
with the rights of a sovereign power. 
There are many, like Mr. Hearst and Ex- 
Secretary Fall, who believe in interven- 
tion. Having the latter make the Senate 
report on relations with Mexico, and hay- 
ing Mr. Doheny and Mr. Sinclair among 
the leading representatives of American 
oil interests in Mexico, and having diplo- 
matie representatives whose attitude was 
that a friend of the present Mexican 
Government was an enemy of the United 
States, have not made for friendly rela- 
tions. Sending twenty-six thousand good- 
will school-bags to the Mexican school 
children, the good-will flight of Lindbergh, 
the fitting honors paid to the dead Car- 
ranza, and above all sending here as our 
representative Dwight W. Morrow, have 
done much to heal old wounds. Mr. Mor- 
row is accomplishing a wonderful work 
of reconciliation. 


“Neighbors Should Be Friends” 


The new watchword is “Neighbors 
should be friends.” Mexico has the same 
right we had to work out its own destiny. 
Its heritage, its blood stream, its tradi- 
tions, its training, its temperament are 
racially different from our own. ‘The 
Latin races and the Indian races are dif- 
ferent from the Anglo-Saxons and un- 
doubtedly have as important contributions 
to make to humankind. A great, power- 
ful nation like ours should be sympathetic 
and patient toward so important a 
struggle for the ideals of democracy and 
humanity. The leaders and methods may 
again and again be questioned, but Mexico 
is an emergent land and it will win 
its struggle. 

One leaves this sunny land with a store 
of good will toward its common people. 
They are innocent of modern hygiene. 
Education and comfort and opportunity 
have passed them by. Their racial streams 
have put elements of cruelty into their 
blood, and violence plays too large a part 
in their conduct of affairs. But they, too, 
are dreaming their dreams. They are 
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lovers of flowers and color and beauty — 
and music. They are good to their chil- 
dren and kind to the stranger who does 
not abuse their confidence. They have 
never had a fair chance, they nor their 
fathers before them. But the way events 


are shaping, their children will know a 


world of larger opportunities. 
it be! 


So may 


Bible Inspiration 
More important to get it than to certify it, 
says Rev. George L. Parker, writing of 
Bible in London paper 

While in England this summer, Rey. 
George L. Parker of the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Toledo, Ohio, wrote a letter to 
The Daily Telegraph (London), which had 
published a series of articles on Biblical 
archeology by Sir Charles Marston. That 
the Bible is a library of sixty-six books 
and is highly unequal in quality are points 
well known to Unitarians, but it is inter- 
esting to note that this newspaper gave 
the letter a top-of-the-column position, and, 
in accordance with its usual “make-up,” 
headed it in news-story fashion. Extracts 
from the letter follow: 

“As an American visitor who has found 
great interest in Sir Charles Marston’s 
articles on Biblical archeology, and as one 
who values the public service you have 
rendered in publishing them, may I add 
my brief word to the discussion? 

“There are some deeper issues involved, 
both for the thoughtful mind and for the 
busy mass of the public of to-day, than 
have yet been plainly stated... . 

“We people who value the Bible almost 
ruin our own case when we lump the 
whole library together and talk about 
‘proving the Bible’-—about ‘proving’ its 
genuineness or its inspiration. To use a 
well-known phrase, this assumption that 
proof of any sort applies. to sixty-six books 
equally ‘pours out the baby with the bath.’ 
In emptying out supposed total incorrect- 
ness, we empty out the precious value that 
is the sole purpose of correction. 

“Scholars, theologians, and preachers de- 
mand too much of the modern public mind 
when they talk of Biblical criticism in the 
lump. The field is too large for even 
scholars to compass the whole of it, and 
religiously we should make great advance 
by making this point plain. Surely, at 
least, it ought to be stated clearly that 
methods of study that are used for the Old 
Testament are entirely different from 
those used for the New Testament. The 
spade might prove or disprove any number 
of books in the Old Testament without 
having one iota of effect on the truth of 
St.-Luke’s Gospel or the spiritual value of 
Ephesians. .. . 

“One gets inspiration from Paul and 
from the Psalms and from the words of 
Jesus that one cannot possibly get from 
Leviticus ; and to get inspiration is a far 
more important proof of it than to certify 
it by spade or by argument. . . . 

“‘The inspiration of the Bible’ is, ‘a 9 
phrase that needs revision. To. digest. it 
there is need of ‘small doses.’ And the 
inspiration that is truly there needs all 
science to give it clearer setting, but de- 


pends on no science for its original 
value... . 


- yian Young People, 


in cold mountain water; 


HOSE persons who attended the 
A Southern California Camp for Unita- 
held at Big Pines 
from August 19 to August 26, have memo- 
ries to go with them through the years,— 
memories of the sunlight on the hilltops 
at morning; of the smell of sagebrush on 
the hot, dusty trail at noon; of the wind 
in the great pines at evening, and of the 
dancing camp fire at nightfall. 

Marvelous food came out of the little 
cook shack, from the skill of Mrs. Lyon 
and Mrs. Firkins. A  twenty-two-mile 
hike to North Baldy was achieved by 
men of the camp. Will the campers ever 
forget how much the hikers ate when 
they got back? The tennis tournament, 
won by Miriam Firkins; the daily swim 
the first and 
final baseball game, which ended when 
Rey. Berkeley B. Blake broke the bat; 
the sensational Camp Journal, edited by 
Claire Pierce,—these are things likewise 
to be remembered. And there was the 
fun around the camp fire in the evenings! 
Rey. Theodore C. Abel was tried for 
levity unbecoming a wearer of the cloth, 
and Mr. Blake impersonated “Miss Sissy,” 
teacher of the infant class of a hell-fire 
Sunday-school, the infants being Mr. Abel, 
Mrs. West, Mrs. Blake, and several other 
dignified chaperons. 

The camp this year was the first to 
attract a delegation from San Diego, the 
most distant church. Hollywood, Los 
Angeles, and Redlands also had repre- 
sentatives. The number at camp for the 
entire week was twenty-seven. A total 
of forty-six visited the camp in the course 
of the week. 


One of the high points in each day's 


program was the morning hour, when the 
delegates gathered on a sunny slope for a 
“sing,” and then listened to a talk by Mr. 
Abel, minister of the Hollywood Unita- 
rian Society. Mr. Abel maintained that 
some system of morality is absolutely 
essential to the continuance of civiliza- 
tion; that orthodox standards are wholly 
inadequate to meet the needs of the mod- 
ern world; that conscience, although not 
an infallible guide, is the only guide, 
hence the necessity of training the con- 
science along social lines. He said that 
the moral law is only a description of 
what happens in human relationships, 
just as natural law is a description of 
what happens in the world of nature; 
that man can no more violate the moral 
law without suffering the consequences 
than he can violate the natural law 
without punishment. He showed that, 
above all, men and women need educa- 
tion in solving the great social problems. 
These talks provoked several stimulating 
discussions. 

Another daily high point came at dusk, 
when the little band formed ‘a circle 
around the campfire for their fire-lighting 


service, candles being impracticable in the 
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btn the Shade of the Big Pines 


Southern California Camp for Unitarian Young People 
hears talks by Mr. Abel and Mr. Blake 


IRENE BACKUS 


woods and the open air. One of the 
young people read the beautiful service 
written for them several years ago by 
Gregory Ross of Los Angeles. It begins 
with the prayer: 


Let this light which we do now light 

Be to us a symbol of our lives; 

For our lives are as lamps, 

Which must be burnished and trimmed and 
lighted 

And kept burning brightly, so that all the 
world 

May see the splendor of the light and be glad. 


It ends with this benediction: 


May the beauty of this night abide with 

us forever and the peace of the hills be 

a cherished memory! May our strength 

in the cause of truth and freedom be 

as the strength of the sea, and our victory 
as sure as to-morrow’s dawn. 
[The entire service was published in Tur 
ReGisteR of December 15, 1927.—Eb.] 

After this brief service, Mr. Blake, field 
secretary for the Pacific Coast, gave a 
talk each night on “Life’s Overtones”: 
7Plny,” i PWorke? “Health;’’ “Beauty,” 
“Worship,” and °“Friendship,”’ including 
in that word the relationship of husband 
and wife as the highest type of friend- 
ship. The beauty of imagery, the high 
idealism, the sympathetic understanding 
of his words, sank deep into the hearts 
of. his young listeners as they sat in the 
shadowy circle, their eyes on the flicker- 
ing firelight. 

When, on the last day, they pulled up 
tent stakes and rolled up ponchos, they 
said to each other once more, as they 
had said every year before: “This has 
been the best camp we've ever had!’ 


Heath Greer 


GEORGE L. THOMPSON 


Who is Heath Greer? 

His name does not appear in “Who’s 
Who.” If his name has appeared as a 
headliner in any newspaper, very few of 
us have ever seen it. To me, Heath Greer 
is little more than a name, but from what 
I have read in the daily papers I have 
learned something about him and I am 
interested in him. Such knowledge as I 
haye concerning Heath Greer I set before 
you. 

Heath Greer is just thirteen years old, 
and until recently he has lived in Laurel 
Run, somewhere in the mountains of 
Kentucky. He is a backwoods boy and 
belongs to a class of people known to the 
world in general as ‘“‘mountain whites,” as 
race of old-stock native Americans. 

In Laurel Run it is the fashion for all 
males to tote a gun. All the men carry 
firearms, and the boys—little boys from 
nine or ten years old upward—carry re- 
volvers and pistols, and practice shooting 
at targets and such living things as are 
unfortunate enough as to get within range 
of their fire. 
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In Laurel Run, guns are not carried 
merely for ornament. Some time ago I 
was talking with a Yankee school-teacher 
who had been teaching in that region. She 
said that one day a fine-appearing young 
man who lived in the neighborhood in- 
vited her to go to a picnic with him. She 
accepted the invitation, and they went to 
the picnic and were enjoying the day when 
suddenly her escort politely raised his hat 
and said, ‘“Excuse me, Miss,” and swiftly 
drawing his revolyer shot a man dead. 
Bowing to her again, he said, “I am sorry 
to have had to do this, Miss, but he might 
have seen me and fired first.” This inci- 
dent gives an idea of the environment of 
Heath Greer’s young life. 

A little while ago, Heath had a quarrel 
with a playmate, Luther Partin. Words 
became bad, and at last,.in hot temper, 
Heath drew his gun and shot Luther 
dead—a tragic incident, one which must 
be condemned and regretted; but it was in 
conformity with the custom of their elders 
and the natural outcome of gun-toting 
anywhere. 

Heath Greer was arrested, tried in the 
courts by the law of the State of Ken- 
tucky, found guilty, and sentenced to pass 
the remainder of his life in prison. If the 
courts had not condemned him, there is a 
strong probability that Luther Partin’s 
relatives would have bided their time and 
some day Heath Greer would have been 
brought home a corpse. Be it as it may, 
Heath, thirteen-year-old Heath, is con- 
demned to pass the long, long years to 
come behind prison bars. Here he will 
meet and associate with hardened crimi- 
nals. Never again will he walk free upon 
the mountains, for law is law and society 
must be protected. 

But just what will be accomplished after 
this boy spends eight years in the boys’ 
reformatory, and perhaps sixty in the 
State penitentiary? Let us not get senti- 
mental about the matter. For his own 
good and the good of the community, 
Heath needs a change of environment, and 
he and his ilk should be taught that gun 
play is wrong. Here is where you and I 
come in. We are a part of society. We 
have some responsibility concerning Heath 
Greer and hundreds of other little boys 
who are being brought up in a bad en- 
vironment. Let us not forget him. Let us 
strive to get at all the facts. Let us take 
into consideration every circumstance, and 
then by our united wisdom and influence 
see what can be done for this child. Heath 
Greer should not spend all his days behind 
prison bars caged up liked a wild beast; 
for even though he may have sinned in his 
ignorance, let us not sin against him. 


So Simple 


E. M. Stocomse 


It is not true that our Faith is so 
difficult to comprehend that only the 
“intellectuals” can understand it; the 
truth is that the multitudes do not trust 
it because it is so simple. Certainly 
there is nothing simple about the doc- 
trines which win the support of the 
largest multitudes, 
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Lincoln and Prohibition 


PPONENTS of prohibition, who seek out wit- 

nesses in high and holy places, have less rea- 
son than some have assumed for s§ saying Lincoln 
was on their side. There is not a word in all of 
his known writings according to Dr. William E. 
Barton, the eminent Lincoln biographer and au- 
thority, that shows Lincoln was against prohibi- 
tion. The alleged “warning” by him against pro- 
hibition is a “forgery,” and on the question of the 
advisability of prohibition by law there is the fol- 
lowing evidence: 


On January 23, 1852, Lincoln’s minister, the Rey. James 
Smith [says Dr. Barton in The New York Times] preached a 
powerful sermon on “The Bottle” from the text, ““Woe unto 
him that putteth the bottle to his neighbor’s lips.” Dr. Smith 
affirmed that those who put the bottle to the lips of their 
neighbors included all who voted to license the sale of liquor. 
He called on the Legislature, then in session, to pass a law 


forbidding the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquor in .- 


the State of Illinois, except for medicinal, mechanical or 
sacramental purposes. That was very strange doctrine in 
Tilinois in 1853, however common it might have been forty 
years later. 

Now the significant fact about it is that Lincoln was one of 
the men who heard the sermon. And he was one of thirty- 
nine men who, having heard the sermon, signed a request as 
“Friends of Temperance” that the sermon be printed. It was 
printed and a copy laid on the desk of every member of the 
Legislature. 

Dr. Barton believes Lincoln at least wanted the 
members of the Legislature to read “a sermon 
that demanded prohibition under law.” He “cer- 
tainly wanted prohibition by legislative enactment 


- to have its fair consideration.” 


An Empty Pew 


HAT an empty pew thinks about has filtered 
through the clarifying mind of a writer in a 
daily paper, The Hagle, Reading, Pa., and we act 
as carrier to all and sundry for these days of re- 
turning congregations and invigorated, hopeful 
parsons. This is the soliloquy: 
It is not pleasant to be empty every Sunday. 


There was a time when this space was filled regularly— 
parents, children, and grandchildren in turn, 
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With the passing years they died, married or moved away. 

Pastors come and pastors go, but I remain, always ready to 
serve and sorry that I do not have more to serve. 

This pew is comfortable! That is true spiritually, mentally, 
and physically. Why will people walk or ride about in the hot 
sun when they can sit here in the shade? When it is cold and 
dreary outside, it is warm.and cheerful in the pew. 

Gossip on the street. Entertainment, comfort, improvement 
here. Tears have been wiped away, consolation for the sorrow- 
ing, encouragement for the weary, hope for the hopeless. This 
pew makes all this possible. 

Every minute of every day people are passing who need 
assistance, and they know they do. It is so near, but so far 
from them. 

Sometimes I think the pulpit should make the pew more 
attractive. Just. how is beyond me, for I am only a pew, but 
a pew that. is willing to give people ease while listening to 
what the pulpit has to say. 

Every time a newcomer makes use of my cushions I hope he 
will come again. There have been many, many disappointments. 

I have seated people from the cradle to the grave. There 
were christenings, confirmations, weddings, Sunday services, 
and then funerals. 

My long life has shown that many people drift away from 
the church, thinking they can do without it. But all come back. 
Some of them only for their funeral. 

Why not make use of this empty pew during life as a con- 
stant convenience instead of merely as a necessity when the 
end comes? 

There is so much to gain. I invite you to enjoy the elevating 
music, the helpful address, beautiful building and the benefit 
of the glad, warm handclasp of real friendship. 

Return for a trial and remain as a regular. 

I would love to have a stranger drop in on Sunday and let 
me do my humble share in helping others to secure peace, 
contentment and rest. Will you be that stranger? 

Thank you. : 


The Ministers’ Resolution 


S WE READ the timely resolution expressing 

the opinion of seventy-nine Unitarian minis- 
ters on religious tolerance in political affairs, 
which was adopted at the recent meeting of the 
Institute in Deerfield, Mass., we wondered if every 
church in the country, including the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, would not have been willing to say 
quite as much as these men of the free churches 
declared. Our opinion is, they would have ex-— 
pressed themselves just as plainly and emphatically 
as the Unitarians did. In cases, they would prob- 
ably have gone on record as committing their 
denominational bodies. 

We recall the instance last week when the 
Methodist Episcopal Conference in Ohio voted 
unanimously and, as reported, officially, in favor of 
Mr. Hoover for President. We could not do that, 
committing our people. So long as one person dif- 
fered, and the majority were only infinitesimally 
less than unanimity, that one person would have 
just grounds to protest that he must not be disre- 
garded. His one vote and his right are just as 
sacred as a thousand. We are true to our tradi- 
tion only when that principle is kept inviolate. 

We do not always understand this. Every little 
while, when there is a subject for difference of 
opinion, we receive letters saying this or that does 
or does not represent Unitarian opinion. The word 


“represent” does not belong to us, under any literal 


and practical analysis. Nothing in the field of 
ideas represents or can represent Unitarian 
opinion in the ordinary acceptation of the word. 
There is no subject of intellectual interest that is 
not also a subject of intellectual variation in the 
minds of people. Absolutely only one thing is 
commonly accepted among Unitarians, or the 
people in free churches. That is the principle of 
religious liberty. 
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The Voter’s Right 


(\UR MINISTERS understood that, when they 
put the “snapper” on the end of their 
resolution,— 

‘neither this nor any other expression by a Unitarian 

group or individual can be taken as binding upon any 

but the person or persons making it.” 

That is the doctrine; and even the word “bind- 
ing” is rather strong, because a man may change 
his mind and not be bound by what he has once 
voted. But to question that detail would be to 
quibble, and the ministerial brethren have done 
well to say, in the body of the resolution, as follows: 


“To avert possible misunderstanding by the general public 
as to what we are convinced is the attitude of the great 
body of ministers and people in the Unitarian churches of 
the United States, seventy-nine Unitarian ministers, meet- 
ing at their national biennial institute in Deerfield, Mass., 
solemnly reaffirm that the traditional position of our free 
fellowship in loyalty and the devotion to the principles 
laid down in the federal constitution is that no candidate 
for public office within the gift of the American people 
should ever be regarded as disqualified for such office by 
reason of his particular form of religious belief or 
affiliation, .. .” 

We presume they refer to that part of Article VI 
of the Federal Constitution which declares “no 
religious test shall ever be required as a qualifica- 
tion to any office or public trust under the United 
States.” That means two things. First, a man’s 
religion is inviolate. It is his own, and we respect 
it. No man is disqualified for office by law for his 
faith. But it is another thing to say that no one 
has a right (however much we may dislike such a 
thing). to inquire into his religious beliefs, for they 
may be regarded as pertinent to public welfare. 
We can inquire about anything. If the candidate 
has rights, the voter also has rights. 

We have read in The Congregationalist for Au- 
gust 30 a very interesting comment on this subject. 
Under the caption, “Is It Bigotry?” the Editor says 
that there is a great hue and cry now that any 
reference to a man’s church affiliation is a, species 
of intolerance. He does not think so. He says, 
“There is no religious test for voters any more than 
there is a religious test for candidates. Any candi- 
date for office subjects all his affiliations to the 
scrutiny of the voting public, and he must not 
complain if some voters deem even his religious 
affiliations important.” 

His conclusion is that it is not bigotry for any 
voter to pass upon anything in a candidate that he 
pleases. It is the sovereign voter’s “privilege.” 
That seems sound, assuming, of course, the thing 
is done decently and with some good reason. But 
even if there is no good ground, the voter as well 
as the candidate has his rights. That is the point. 
Eyen if he is narrow and foolish, the Constitution 
cannot constrain him. 


The Other Phase 


HE OTHER PHASE of the Article is quite as 
important. We have dealt with it before. When 
the Fathers framed Article VI, they were thinking, 
in our judgment, not only of saving a man’s reli- 
gious feelings; they had something far more pro- 
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found in mind. They wanted to fix it once and for 
all time that there should be no “religious test” 
which a candidate must pass in a state religion. 
They would not stand for an established state 
church with- official doctrines all set up that a 
candidate for office must know and believe. That 
sort of dogma is the mark of a monarchy. 

There is no doubt that the opposition to a state 
church is as strong to-day as it was in the beginning 
of the country. The danger of such a thing is not 
imminent, but the fear of it, and the determination 
that it must not be, is at present abroad in the land. 
No one can question the state of mind who reads 
the increasing emphasis upon the church and state 
issue in the daily press. Respectable individuals, 
important organizations, and reputable church 
journals are speaking. There will be much more 
of it, and there will be less protest of alleged in- 
tolerance as the real meaning of Article VI gets 
into people’s heads. 

Is it not a species of intolerance, indeed, for any- 
one to deny to another the right to say he has a 
reason for his stand against what seems an en- 
croachment on religious liberty? 


A Personal Statement 


A report of an address delivered by me at the Institute of 
Public Affairs, University of Virginia, August 16, written by a 
correspondent of the Associated Press, was untrue in letter and 
in spirit, and I take this, the first opportunity since my return 
from vacation, categorically to deny and to deplore the state- 
ment attributed to me that Governor Alfred HE. Smith was 
unfitted or disqualified for the Presidency ‘because of his 


religion.” The statement that there was turmoil or any other 
unseemly behavior in the Institute is also absolutely 
unfounded. 


I did not know of the report until a week following its 
publication because I was on a motor trip with my family. 
The article in The New York Times and especially that in The 
Baltimore Sun, I did see August 17. They were good and true 
in all essentials, and were written by special and intelligent 
correspondents. ’ 

Mr. John Stewart Bryan, owner and publisher of The Rich- 
mond News Leader, who spoke immediately before I did at 
the Institute, and knew exactly what I said, has written me 
his sincere regret that an editorial in his paper, written by 
the editor, Mr. D. S. Freeman, and based on the false report, 
misrepresented me, and The News Leader has satisfactorily 
corrected the error in an editorial. 

Immediately on my return to Boston, August 23, I for- 
warded a copy of my address as spoken word for word to an 
officer of the American Unitarian Association, with the state- 
ment that the Associated Press report was so false as to be 
grotesque. Following the publication of a letter in The New 
York Times signed by three Unitarian ministers, which re- 
peated the false report “because of his religion’ I regarded 
Governor Smith as unfitted for the Presidency, I wrote to one 
of the ministers and told him they had misrepresented me and 
the manuscript could be had for the asking. They had not 
inquired before the publication of their letter whether the 
report was true or false. 

With all of the emphasis on tolerance I am in hearty 
accord. My position then and my position now is that any 
man of any faith has a right to any public office. The subject 
I discussed at Virginia was church and state, as an issue in 
the minds of the people. The claims of the Roman Catholic 
Church of primacy over the State as they are set forth by 
Prof. John A. Ryan in the volume, “The State and the 
Church” (Macmillan 1922), were the basis of my comment. 
Of Governor Smith I have always spoken and written in praise. 
His religion is sacred, and I respect him for his sincere faith. 


ALBERT C, DIEFFENBACH. 
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' The Art of Letters 


Of all concerns of men, of all kinds of work to which they turn their 
minds, of all arts to which they turn their skill, the one thing, the one 
supreme art, that marks the highest reach made by the intelligence and 
skill of the race is, of course, the great art of literature. We can never fix 
_ our lives right with reference to the things that have gone before, nor with 
reference to the great forces that shape us while we live and labor, unless 
we fashion them by the help of the great and wise men who have written 


‘our literature. 


Most of the things that concern us are transitory, most 


of the things that we worry about pass with us, most of the things that we 
do or have, as the Scriptures put it, perish with the using; but, from the 
very dawn of civilization to our own time, the one great and stable thing 
whereby we may measure men and civilizations is great literature. 


Elevation and Serenity 

THE CLASSICAL TRADITION IN PortTry. By 
Gilbert Murray. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $38.00. 

Two words rarely heard to-day are 
“elevation,” and “serenity.” To read this 
book is to restore our appreciation of these 
words, and to experience anew the beauty 
which they express. This is true whether 
or not you agree with Professor Murray’s 
thesis of the permanent power of the 
classics, or can follow him in all the de- 
tailed discussion so natural to him, with 
his exhaustive (but never exhausting) 
scholarship. It is a high, fine world of 
lasting values into which the reader is 
earried. It is a mood of tranguil, almost 
ironic, power in which he will go back 
from the perusal of this book to face our 
world. Such a mood is a blessing, for our 
world is one in which so many sordid and 
troubled elements prevail that we sorely 
need to “see life steadily and see it whole,” 
as the Greeks did. Here are some of 
the ways in which these lectures may 
strengthen you. When you are led to 
understand the tradition which is “at the 
heart of all styles,’ you are not deceived 
by the best sellers. You have tests whicn 
they must meet. If they do, you will 
enjoy them all the more intelligently. 

When you learn the weakness of the 
realistic spirit, “which does not feel dis- 
gust when its characters act disgustingly,” 
you are strengthened against a prevalent 
and dangerous tendency to abolish the 
words “right” and “wrong.” It may he 
true that these words have been too widely 
extended. It is true that they must be 
perpetually redefined. But they are built 
into the universe, and it is a high service 
that Gilbert Murray does our thinking 
when he leads us to see this fact again, in 
poetry, art, and life. Love, Strife, Death, 
and what is beyond, Professor Murray tells 
us, were the themes of great Greek litera- 
ture. They will always stir men’s hearts, 
because the contemplation of them purifies 
our own souls, and will to the end of time. 

The author’s learning seems encyclo- 
pedic, but always pleasantly so. We 
should expect so eminent a scholar to know 
-his Greek, but it is a revelation to find 
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him equally firmly at home in Milton, 
Shakespeare, folk lore, in Hamlet and 
Orestés, and in modern psychology— 
master alike of the vogue of Freud and 
of the cinema’s absurdities. The lectures 
on Meter and Diction have some exacting 
technical passages, but their total result 
is to give us an understanding joy in the 
magic of words and rhythm. As for the 
lecture on Unity and Construction, witi 
its wise deliverance that “self-restraint 
and faith go together,” how immeasurably 
its teaching would diminish the volume 
and increase the value of our outpouring 
of books! The Heroic Age lifts us to a 
vision of the heroism that the authoi, 
pacifist though he is, knows to be eternal. 
The last lecture, Poetry, seems to require 
the adjective “perfect.” How enlarging 
and uplifting is its definition—“a presence 
in all life’! This, at the end of a dis- 
course that takes us on the heights, brings 
a fitting close by leaving us on the summit. 
A noble book. W, R. 


The Art of Homiletics 


Putrit Mrrrors. By Hdwin H. Byington. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. $2.00. 

THE Pusiic WorsuHip or Gop. By J. R. P. 
Sclater. New York: Doubleday, Doran € Co., 
Inc. $2.00. 

SELF-EXPRESSION THROUGH THE SPOKEN 
Worv. By Allen Crafton and Jessica Royer. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $1.75. 


Professor Byington’s book is a looking- 
glass wherein every minister may see his 
own pulpit work reflected. He has 
adopted the familiar case method of 
study, describing and analyzing succes- 
sive situations in churehes he has visited. 
These analyses are interesting, keen, sym- 
pathetic, and constructive. Out of an 
examination of them, the primary prin- 
ciples of sermon building and preaching 
power develop. An unusual book, and for 
the preacher a useful one. Dr. Sclater’s 
book contains the Yale Lectures on 
Preaching for 1927. Dr. Slater himself 
is minister of Old St. Andrew’s Church 
in Toronto. His book is the product of 
long experience and ripe wisdom. Be- 
ginning with a suggestive discussion of 
the order of service based on two funda- 
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mental principles, alternation and ascen- 
sion, he devotes special attention to the 
minister as a man of prayer, the prepara- 
tion of sermons, preaching methods, and 
the conduct of the sacrament. He ana- 
lyzes the preaching power of Jesus and 
gives wise counsel to the modern minis- 
ter. The two writers of the third book 
in this group come from the University 
of Kansas, the department of speech and 
dramatic art. Out of a real need the book 
has risen. The authors believe that con- 
versation is the basis of all spoken lan- 
guage, and that a good speaker must 
begin by being a good conversationalist. 
They proceed to the discussion of tone pro- 
duction, enunciation, articulation, physical 
well-being, and personality. The third 
part of the book considers various oppor- 
tunities for self-expression that present 
themselves: the interpretation of litera- 
ture, acting, story-telling, and extempore 
speaking. This book is, of course, not 
intended for preachers alone. It is for all 
who would speak clearly and persuasively. 
OR. Ss. 


They That Take the Sword 


Way or Sacririce. By Fritz von Unruh, 
Translated by C. A. Macartney. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. : ' 

Turn LEGION OF THE DAMNED. By Bennett 
J. Doty. New York: The Century Company. 
$3.00. . 

One of the best results which came out 
of the World War was the completeness 
with which it emptied militarism of its 
mythical glories and revealed it as the 
hideous, obscene thing it always is. So 
thoroughly did it strip the mask from war 
and show the real nature of armed conflict 
that never, among the peoples of earth, has 
the will to peace been held so steadfastly 
and universally as it is to-day. Fresh 
encouragement for this new-found spirit 
of pacifism will be derived from two books 
recently off the press. Both are pacificistic 
documents of high value, because neither 
is the product of the romantic imagination 
but each a realistic report of actual ex- 
periences in warfare in different parts of 
the globe. Way of Sacrifice is by a Ger- 
man, a young Prussian officer, born into 
the Junker caste, and during the War the 
holder of a place high in the imperial com- 
mand. It is the story of a German regi- 
ment at Verdun. Its nature may be 
imagined when it is known that, though 
written at the request of the German Gen- 
eral Staff, it was promptly suppressed and 
only since Germany became a republic has 
it been allowed free circulation. The au- 
thor has no illusions about militarism. 
With passion and with a real gift for 
dramatie vividness, he describes warfare 
as he has seen it, its grim tragedy and 
unutterable horrors, in such a manner as 
to make his little book a human document 
of real historic value. 

Equally significant and revealing is the 
autobiography of a member of the famous 
French Foreign Legion, which ap 


under the title of The Legion of the 


Damned. The author is an American 
soldier of fortune who, after his discharge 
from our army in 1918, in search of fresh 
adventures enlisted under soar, © of 
France in that famous legion which is 
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sed of men of all races and types. 
th this strange company he saw service 


in Syria, deserted, was captured, and only 
escaped a long term of imprisonment 
- through the intercession of his home gov- 
ernment. He writes in a spirit of cheerful 
honesty which reveals an attractive per- 

‘sonality, and at the same time makes the 


adventures he recounts the more believable. 


_.These adventures are of many kinds, some 


laughable, more tragic. Especially impres- 
‘sive are his descriptions of the routine life 
of the soldier, dull, burdensome, uninspir- 
ing, as well as those of the treatment 


_ meted out to native populations, the in- 
 evitable consequence of political imperial- 


ism. Although he makes no effort to 
heighten the effect of the life of the soldier 


under arms, like that of his German con- 
temporary, for the thoughtful reader his 


book is not less an elequent and forceful 
protest against “the Great Dlusion.’ 
: A. R. H. 


Fundamentalism - 


' (Tan EyoLution or New TESTAMENT CHRIS- 
By Charles B. Williams. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. 

This book is a proof that some Funda- 

mentalists are good scholars, for Dr, 
‘Williams thas read practically everything 
that has been written on the New Testa- 
‘ment, has inwardly digested the food thus 
taken, and yet he stays a Fundamentalist. 
I asked a liberal Presbyterian the other 
‘day, “Which is better, ‘We found our 
‘school on truth,’ or ‘We found our school 
‘on the truth as it is in Jesus’?” He re 
plied. without hesitation, “The former.” 
‘Dr. Williams dedicates his book to “the 
glory of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and thus 
‘gives away his case. He believes in the 
‘Virgin Birth, miracles, the resurrection, 
‘the deity of Jesus, blood redemption, and 
all the rest of the evangelical program. 
For one who wants to see the strength 
‘and yirile power of Fundamentalism, this 
book is just the thing. Withal, there is no 
bitterness in it, and there are signs of 
erudition on every page. In one chapter 
alone there are 242 footnotes, mercifully 
removed to the end of the chapter. One 
reader is amazed that a man can know so 
much in one field and yet be so blind to 
the whole tendency of modern science and 
thought. Here is a part of his summing 
up of Paul’s christology: “This Lordship 
of Jesus depends upon his resurrection, 
which shows him to be the Son of God 
with cosmic relations and redemptive effi- 
ciency. If he has not been raised, faith is 
an empty thing, preaching is a lie, he can- 
not forgive sins, our hope in a future life 
is a delusion.” E. F. 


Horror Upon Horror 

Mystery at Lynpen SAnps. By J. J. Con- 
nington, Aanton: mieere, Brown and Company. 
$2.00. 

- So plentiful, nowadays, is the ate of 
‘mystery stories—from the publishers so 
fast and furious they come, that reviewers, 
of necessity, not only find themselves hard 
put to it to keep up with them, but, even 


more, find increasing need of a fresh sup- 


y of descriptive phrases. Such terms as 
hrilling,” “lurid,” “breath-catching,” “ab- 
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sorbing,” “vivid,” “melodramatic,” through 
One would. 


frequent use, lose their power. 
prefer to employ a new set of terms wholly 


original and fresh-minted, if they were 


only ours to command. For example, take 


the latest yarn to be spun by J. J. Conning- 
ton. We doubt if this English writer of 


detective fiction has ever done anything 
better. Certainly, over the other books of 
his that we have read, The Dangerfield 
Talisman, Tragedy at Ravensthorpe, 
Murder in the Maze, it shows a marked 
advance. The reader who likes a novel 
rich in the qualities which make his flesh 
ereep and cause “each individual hair to 
stand on end, like quills upon the fretful 
poreupine,” will find it beyond words de- 
lectable ; for it abounds in horrors. There 
are murders galore, occurring at intervals 


in a plot notable for its compactness, as . 
well as for the skill in which the reader’s 


attention is awakened at the start and 
kept in suspense to the final chapter, which 
culminates in a solution as ingenious as it 
is unexpected. Mr. Connington invariably 
plays fair with his readers. He practices 
no mean deceptions, takes no unfair ad- 
yantages. His story shows honest crafts- 
manship. At the same time, Mystery at 
Lynden Sands is as original and_ blood- 
curdling as such fiction ought to be. 
A.B. H. 


A Russian Refugee in France 


Tue TRANSPLANTING. A NARRATIVE FROM 
THE LeTrers oF MARIB BALASCHEFF. Edited 
by Martha G. Stearns. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50. 

A series of fascinating letters written 
by the daughter of Prince Cantacuzene, 
formerly Russian ambassador to the 
United States. After the Revolution she 
fled to Constantinople, Serbia, and France. 
The letters tell of her efforts to keep her 
family of five boys and a husband together 
by raising ducks in northern France; of 
the hardships, disappointments, and suc- 
cesses encountered. In reminiscence she 
recounts also many interesting incidents 
of her past—of her acquaintance with 
Russian emperors and English royalty, of 
the Russian Revolution and the prominent 
figures therein. But the value of the book 
lies in the picture it offers of a quiet, 
serene, and heroic spirit, undaunted by 
the difficulties of her new life, taking firm 
root again in this extraordinary trans- 
OR. J: 


Travelers’ Tales 


By John Buchan. 
$2.50. 


THe RUNAGATES CLUB. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Not far from Buchan at his best. 
ing the familiar device of a group of 
friends seated around a luneheon table, 
each recounting, in turn, some dramatic 
experience in various parts of the earth, 
the author of Huntingtower and John 
MeNab offers*his readers a sheaf of short 
stories all of which are admirable speci- 
mens of his craft. About the table of this 
London dining club are gathered fifteen 
men, each distinguished in his particular 
profession, representatives of varied walks 
in life, a lawyer, a financier, a Greek 
scholar “who had once captained a Bedawin 
tribe,’ a famous historian, a prominent 
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journalist, a cabinet minister, a—scientist, 
a-colonial governor. -To the symposium, 
each contributes a story purporting to be 
drawn from ‘his personal experience. 
These travelers’ tales differ widely as to 
subject and content, though all are typical 
products of the genius of their author. | 
Told as only Buchan can tell a story, 

dramatic, humorous, kindly, tragic, weird, 
they constitute a collection intensely in- 
teresting, not only for their evaluation of 
Mr. Buchan’s tastes and essential inter- 


ests, but also as examples of fiction-writing 


of a high order. A. R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. The Modern Readers’ Series. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

A truly fine edition of Goldsmith’s 
classic, edited, with an introduction, by 
Prof. Frederic N. Raymond of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. Embellished with many 
illustrations, its clear type and excellent 
paper render it a genuine addition to any 
library. It is bound either in blue cloth 
or in green half-leather. 


ReLicious THOUGHT IN THN LAST QUARTER- 
Century. Edited by Gerald B. Smith. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. $38.00. 


A valuable survey of present develop- 
ments in the field of religion. Recognized 
authorities in their special fields tell us of 
recent progress in Old Testament inter- 
pretation, the life of Jesus, the history 
of early Christianity, the interpretation 
of Protestantism, theological thinking, the 


history of religion, religious education, 
American preaching, the conception of 


Protestant foreign missions, and the de- 
velopment of social Christianity. An in- 
dispensable volume for whoever would 
know what changes have recently taken 
place in religious thought. CR. J. 


Gop AND CoMPANY, UNLIMITED. By Frank 
Durward Adams. Boston: The Murray Press. 
$1.25. 

The subject is suggested by the Eng- 
lish custom of naming a business firm 
‘Limited.’ It is a collection of brief ser- 
mons, each containing a vital truth stated 
in unconventional form, clear and pungent. 
These sermons re-examine the old doctrine 
of Omnipotence, the teaching of the value 
of the individual, and see a certain loveli- 
H. F.B. 


Notes 


A pamphlet entitled An Appeal to 
Friends of Our Public Schools, stating one 
reason for opposition to Governor Smith's 
candidacy, has been printed for free dis- 
tribution by Rey. Joseph Henry Crooker, 
D.D.- Copies will be sent on application 
to Dr. Crooker, 573 Division Street, 
Elgin, Il. 

The book The Unitarians, recently re- 
viewed in an editorial of THe CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, is by Dr. Henry Gow. It is pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
New York. The price is two dollars per 
volume. 
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The third week in August the Penns 
found their vacation in the hills abruptly 
ended by a telegram announcing the im- 
mediate arrival in Denver of some East- 
ern cousins who were motoring westward. 

“We can get ready and leave early in 
the morning,” decided “Mrs. Penn. “We 
always make one trip back in September 
when the aspens are lovely, and we can 
close up the cottage for the winter then.” 

Philippa’s red curls fairly danced with 
excitement. She had long wanted to meet 
her Massachusetts cousins. Yet’ she loved 
Manitou Hills, and it had been a perfectly 
gorgeous vacation (Philippa’s own words). 
Never had there been so many boys and 
girls near enough of an age to share jolly 
activities. Then there was Spats, her 
clever bay pony with the white forefeet. 

Philippa’s brown eyes darkened and she 
sighed deeply, thinking of Paula, her dear- 
est chum. The Fraynes had a slab cot- 
tage on the other side of a little sand of 
pines that marched down to Neighbors’ 
Lake. Philippa sighed again. The little 
jade-green lake, guarded by tall spruces 
and pines and little tomboy aspens, was 
the delight of the whole summer com- 
munity. 

It was theirs, the children argued, al- 
most by right of discovery. Though it 
was in a National Forest, nobody had ever 
named it. The ranger gravely gave his 
consent to their naming it, and promised 
to make a note of their choice which 
would go on a new map. 

There had been an earnest and clamor- 
ous session of youngsters, with mere 
parents to sanction the final decision. 
' There had been balloting worthy of a 
national political convention and, perhaps, 
of as grave importance. The name finally 
agreed upon ‘was, appropriately, Neigh- 
bors’ Lake. 

“Because there’s nothing nicer than 
neighbors, nice neighbors,’ pointed out 
Philippa conclusively. “And we use the 
lake all the time.” 

Certainly it was the center of all vaca- 
tion plans and pleasures. There was a 
sandy beach sloping from the big Penn 
cottage perched on its ledges. The little 
folk could wade or play in the sand and 
explore tiny caves. The Cloud twins had 
a rowboat wherein they lived, moved (too 
energetically for their mother’s peace of 
mind), and fished. The Gray boys had a 
raft, and the Fraynes had built a little 
pier and a springboard for swimmers and 
divers. 

Philippa felt, that matchless blue August 
morning, as if she couldn’t bear to say 
good-by to Manitou Hills. She sat there 
on the rustic porch, chin cupped in palms, 
Staring out toward the green shimmer of 
sunlit lake. She thought of the Post-Office 
Pine—her secret and Paula’s; of the 


friendly neighbors who would soon scatter 
toward their homes in distant States. 

“And I won’t see them again till next 
summer,” mourned Philippa. “Only, thank 
goodness, Paula lives in Colorado, and 
we're going to meet here again this fall.” 
The two families had planned to return 
to make their cottages cozy for the winter, 
in the time of flaming vines and glowing 
aspens. 

“You and Pete pack up your own 
things,” Mrs. Penn told the youngsters. 
“Then skip along and get all you can out 
of your last day. Daddy and I can do 
the rest in no time.” 

Pete disappeared into his den, whence 
issued strange noises as the sturdy twelve- 
year-old hurled things at a couple of bags. 

Philippa packed more systematically, 
her thoughts racing. All summer she 
had ridden Spats, a pony hired from the 
“corral” in the village. Suddenly she 
tossed the last blouse in and gurgled joy- 
fully. She had it! The perfect way to 
end a perfect summer! So she scribbled 
off a note.to Paula and went dancing 
along the trail and the footbridge into 
the pine woods. 

As she neared the old pine with the 
hollow just high enough up so that spy- 
ing eyes had never discovered it, Philippa 
looked all around cautiously. She reached 
up, felt inside, and found the toy log 
cabin Paula had furnished—their mail 
box. Then Philippa whirled with startled 
eyes. A twig-had snapped somewhere. 
Her keen eyes searched rocks and screen- 
ing shrubbery. Nothing. Philippa re- 
laxed. Why, even her brother and Paula’s 
didn’t guess the secret, though Paula had 
felt suspicious of Jimmy, the fox-eyed 
little chap whose father hauled and sold 
wood to the summer people. Jimmy was 
always snooping around. 

Reassured, Philippa drew forth a box 
of home-made fudge addressed to herself, 
then slipped her own note inside the mail 
box and ran gayly back, picturing Paula’s 
delight when she came through, as she 
always did, on her way to the village for 
the mid-morning mail from the city. The 
girls always put something for each other 
in their private post office morning and 
evening. When Paula read Philippa’s in- 
vitation to join her in a horseback ride 
to Wishing Spring, how her blue eyes 
would sparkle! For Paula did not ride 
daily, and it was always a great treat, 
to her. : 

“Be ready in an hour and I'll come for 
you,” Philippa had written. So, in due 
time, she hurried down to the “corral.” 
Mr. Brown was not there, and a strange 
man in overalls listened to her request 
for Spats with a blank look. 

“Why, Spats is gone, Miss. A little 
brown-haired girl in corduroys and a green 
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hat came and got him about ten minutes 
ago. I supposed it was all right. All the 
other horses were hired by a party going 
to the glacier.” 

Philippa stared, while her cheeks 
burned and a wave of astonishment and 
indignation swept her. She didn’t under- 
stand it at all. The man’s description 
fitted Paula. “But she had no right to 
take my pony. I’ve had Spats all sum- 
mer,” Philippa thought stormily as she 
hurried back to the ledges, eyes bright 
with tears. There must be a mistake 
somewhere. Paula, for some _ reason, 


hadn’t gone to the Post-Office Pine--that | 


was it. 5 

“Pll go and see,’’ decided Philippa. She 
was breathless when she reached the cool 
green of the woods and reached into the 
hollow pine expectantly. Then—she 


- drooped down by the mushroom bowlder 


and wept. The log-cabin mail box was 
gone. Paula must have decided to take 
it away since her partner was leaving. 
So, of course, she had the note. What 
did it all mean? . 

Half an hour dragged by and Philippa’s 
heart hardened. Anyone who would take 


Crickets 


Pipe, little minstrels of the waning year, 
In gentle concert pipe! 
Pipe the warm noon; the mellow har- 
vest near; 
The apples dropping ripe. 


The tempered sunshine and the softened 
shade; . 
The trill of lonely bird; 
The sweet, sad hush on Nature's glad- 
ness laid; 
The sounds through silence heard. 


Pipe tenderly, the passing of the year; 
The summer’s brief reprieve; 
The dry husk rustling round the yellow 
ear; 
The chill of morn and eve! 


Pipe the untroubled trouble of the year, 
Pipe low the painless pain; 
Pipe your ‘unceasing melancholy cheer; 
The year is in the wane, 
—Harriet McEwen Kimball. 


Sentence Sermon 


The earth is full of the goodness of 
the Lord.—Psalm weaqaiii. 5. 


her pony and go off without a word was 
no friend. So, with grim purpose in eyery 
line of her slim figure, Philippa marched 
inside. ¥ 

“Are you nearly through?” she demanded 
of her parents. “Then why can’t we go 
to Cheesman Dam?’ All summer they 
had talked of seeing the great reservoir, 
and something had always prevented. 

“But I supposed you and Paula—” 
began her mother. 

“Good idea,” approved her father. “I’d 
like to see Gaynor, the resident engineer, 


anyway. Take something for a campfire — 


supper, and we'll start right away. Round 
up Pete, Philippa, and ask Paula if you 
like.” 

“She’s—busy,” murmured Philippa. 
Pete took the Cloud twins, and everybody 


a 


: 
| 
; 
| 


that you were on the spot. 


had a great day—everybody but Philippa. 


‘She was too disturbed to talk about it 


yet, even to Mother. It was dark when 


they returned and wearily tumbled into 


bed, planning an early start back to the 


city. 


There followed a busy week sightseeing 
and visiting with the Eastern cousins, 
who proved delightful. Then came school 
and the daily whirl all over again. Not 
a word from Paula. But Mr. Penn met 
a friend who said he’d heard the Fraynes 
were driving to California for the winter. 
Philippa’s heart sank, for she did miss 
Paula. She had secretly hoped to find 
Paula in the hills when she and her family 
droye up in the time of aspen gold, to 
“tuck away” the cottage for the winter. 
The third week in September had been 
set, as around that time the aspens were 


a glory of living gold about the lake and 


massed among the somber pines. 

“Tm going to put up the flag,’ said 
Pete the minute they arrived at the log 
cabin that blue-and-gold September Satur- 
day. 

‘What is the use?’ sighed Philippa. 
The flag was always a signal to neighbors 
Howeve:, 
Pete ran the flag up, while Philippa idly 
took the trail across the footbridge into 
the pines. She came to the Post-Office 
Pine, and for old time’s sake reached up. 
Then she cried out with surprise. The 
little log cabin was there! She lifted it 
out, her heart pounding. She lifted the 
roof, lid-fashion, and her eyes widened. 
There was her note to Paula, written 
weeks ago. And pressed tightly against 
the bottom was a leaf of note-book paper. 
She pried it out with difficulty. 

‘Why, if it isn’t Paula’s writing!” she 
gasped, and read in bewilderment: “Phil 
darling, Mother’s fixing us a grand picnic 
lunch, and I’m having a surprise for you. 
I know you’re busy packing, so I mean 
to hurry down, hire Spats for you and 
another pony for me. Then we'll ride to 
Wishing Spring, or’ wherever you like. 
Wait for me at the cross-trails.” 

Philippa stood staring at it. It must 
have been under the box of fudge, and 
she had missed it. 

She felt dazed with it all. Dear Paula! 
How she had misjudged her! There they 
had planned almost an identical surprise 
each for the other, and a misunderstand- 
ing had spoiled it all. If only she had 
seen Paula’s note! Or if she hadn’t sug- 
gested going to the reservoir that day! 
Then she heard Pete’s‘shrill voice coming 
nearer: “Hey, Sis! The flag is up at the 
Fraynes’s!” He repeated it with all his 
lungs. ; 

Philippa started running. Paula had 
seen the Penn flag up on the ledges and 
had started running for the woods. The 
girls ran spang into each other’s arms, 
there on the sandy shore of the little 
jade lake. They just stood and hugged 
each other silently and hard. Pete looked 
on with masculine scorn. “For cryin’ 
out loud!” he muttered, the ways of girls 
passing his understanding. 

Of course they had to explain every bit, 
most of the time in. unison. 

“But I didn’t get your note, either!” 


~ 
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Paula said. “The cabin was gone, and I 
couldn’t imagine why you'd taken it. But 
I went on to the corral and got Spats for 
you. All the other horses were gone, so I 
rode Spats up to the Bar Z Ranch, where 
I knew I could get a pony. But oh, dear, 
it took ages longer than I’d counted on, 
and then when I called for you the house 
was all shut up and I thought—” 

“But where on earth could our mail 
box have gone?” puzzled Philippa. ‘Well, 
we don’t care, now that we understand.” 

“Say, I was up the gulch and saw that 
Jimmy. You know, the wood hauler’s 
kid,” Pete divulged at supper. ‘“He’s got 
the cutest little cabin. Made it himself, 


VERSE 


MARJORIE DILLON 
Up to Date 


The trees are modern as can be— 
They’re onto radio, 

And broadcast leaves with every gust 
Of autumn winds a-blow! 

Wild clematis and milkweed, too, 
Are airdromes, if you please; 

They send a flock of planes adrift 
On every passing breeze. 


Summer Fancy 


The summer sky is a meadow deep 

Where strays a flock of white cloud 
sheep ; 

Woolly and soft they frolic there, 

Browsing about their meadow fair. 


And then the wind, a brisk Bo-Peep, 
Comes a-hunting the white cloud sheep— 
Chases them off to their mountain pen; 
But to-morrow they’ll run away again. 


and he’s going to make a lot and sell ’em 
for Christmas money.” 

Philippa was suddenly attentive. “Where 
did he learn how to make them?’ she 
eried. 

Pete couldn’t see why that was impor- 
tant. Probably Jimmy just got it out of 
his own head. But Philippa thought 
differently. She hunted Jimmy up the 
next morning and extracted a full con- 
fession. He had seen the two girls slip- 
ping back and forth from the pine woods 
eyery day. Jimmy had plenty of leisure 
and some curiosity. Once he had seen 
Paula coming from the hollow pine with 
a letter. And that fateful August day 
he had been hunting when Philippa came 
so quickly he had just time to duck behind 
the mushroom bowlder. Of course, he 
spied on her. Then when he climbed up 
and found the cunning cabin, he yielded 
to temptation and took it home with him. 

“But I only borrowed it a few days,” 
he pleaded sheepishly. “I put it back, and 
I didn’t know you were going home so 
early. And the lady at Bluejay Lodge 
told me I could get a quarter apiece for 
’em, and I need new shoes and—” 

“That’s all right, Jimmy,” Philippa told 
him hastily. ‘Only you should have asked 
us about it before taking it. Of course,” 
she reflected, “the Post-Office Pine can 
never be a secret again.” 

“T’ll never tell a soul,” 
his collar bone solemnly, 


Jimmy crossed 
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But after she had forgiven him and 
sped on toward Paula’s, Philippa thought. 
happily, “That’s the first thing we'll do 
next summer. Hunt a new secret post 
office.” 

[All rights reserved] 


‘Books for Children 


POLLYANNA’S Dist oF Honor. By Harriet 
Lummis Smith. Boston: L. 0, Page dé Co. $2.00. 

A fifth “glad book.” An author prob- 
ably finds it more difficult to carry through 
a successful series than to write one suc- 
cessful book. One does not question the 
earnest effort of Harriet Lummis: Smith 
to make each successive book better than 
its predecessor. In this connection we re- 
eall that Eleanor H. Porter wrote the 
first two, and Miss Smith the last three. 

In Pollyanna’s Debt of Honor we meet 
an attractive young matron who, in her 
experiences, carries on the glad idea ad- 
mirably. The narrative unfolds with 
,eommendable restraint, and a _ difficult 
situation is not overdrawn. 


THe Bronzn TurKny. By Elizabeth Willis. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. $2.00. 

Boys and girls of the out-of-door sort 
will enjoy the adventures of Alicia Aber- 
crombie in the wilds of Western Canada. 
Alicia had been spoiled up to her thir- 
teenth year. It is as the member of a 
household on a large Canadian farm that 
she learns her lesson. The story has ac- 
tion, a humorous trend, and indirectly 
imparts plenty of wholesome advice. What 
does the bronze turkey have to do with the 
plot? One must read to make that inter- 
esting discovery. Howard L. Hastings has 
contributed four illustrations in color. 
Altogether the book will prove an attractive 
one to juveniles. ‘ 


_ Linpa’s Et Dorapo. By Allen Chaffee. 
York: The Century Company. $1.75. 

Linda Kent, seventeen, goes with her 
family to Washington Territory, on a 
quest for gold. The adventures begin 
when the children, Linda included, do not 
meet their father at the appointed place. 
The search they make includes such ven- 
turesome experiences as juveniles like to 
read. The mystery is at last revealed 
through the courage of Linda and her 
brothers, Eric, Jason, and Zeke. Realistic 
pictures are drawn of pioneers and In- 
dians, with the glorious scenery of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington Territory 
for a background. 


New 


Tue Srory or “Steapy”’ anp “Surn.” 
C. J. Hamilton. 
Company. $1.50. 

Many adults remember the thrills that 
famous animal story, “Black Beauty,” gave 
them. Here is another narrative related 
in the same naive way. “Steady” and 
“Sure” are twins, colts which begin life 
on a farm where they are perfectly free 
to range the fields. Then Steady passes 
into the possession of a circus-owner, who, 
by necessity, uses severe discipline. 
Eventually he is rescued and meets his 
brother and also the loved owner of early 
days. 


By 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
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What Laymen at Lenox Will Learn 


Editor Charles Clayton Morrison of The Christian Century, Prof. 
William Adams Brown among speakers—A one-act play, 
“The Family,” with Carl Wetherell as “Father” 


R. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor 

of The Christian Century, has been 
added to the list of speakers for the 
“orientation program” of the eighth annual 
convention of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, scheduled for Friday, Saturday, 
and ‘Sunday, September 21-23. For the 
third time the laymen will meet at Lenox, 
Mass., on Aspinwall Hill at the Hotel 
Aspinwall. Previous conventions were 
held in this beautiful Berkshire region in 
1925 and 1927. 

How to plan worth-while chapter pro- 
grams and to carry them through will be 
the chief matter for discussion and con- 
ference at this convention. Delegates 
will be given outlines of several suggested 


chapter programs, prepared by a special. 


Program Committee of the League and 
built around the great religious and social 
questions of the day. The consideration 
of some of these questions by qualified 
leaders in their fields will constitute the 
bulk of the speaking portion of the con- 
vention’s schedule. Members of the Pro- 
gram Committee are Ralph F. Fuchs of 
St. Louis, Mo., chairman; Kenneth Mc- 
Dougall, administrative vice-president of 
the League; Robin Lynn Hamilton of 
Sioux City, Iowa; Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
secretary of the Department of Social 
Relations of the American Unitarian 
Association; Robert W. Kelso, secretary 
of the Boston Council of Social Agencies ; 
Rey. Lyman VY. Rutledge of Dedham, 
Mass.; Prof. C. H. Patterson of Amherst 
College, and Prof. John Shepard of the 
University of Michigan. 

“Race and National Problems” will be 
Dr. Morrison’s topic, the theme which he 
has so insistently and ably treated in the 
pages of his journal in the light of plain 
Christianity. He will be one of two 
speakers Saturday night at the session 
devoted to the third division of the three- 
fold “orientation program’—orientation 
with “our fellow men.” Robert W. Kelso, 
secretary of the Boston Council of Social 
Agencies and author of “The Science 
of Public Welfare,’ recently from the 
Henry Holt and Company press, will dis- 
cuss “Public Welfare Problems and the 
Individual.” 

Prof. William Adams Briwh of Union 
Theological Seminary and Dr. HE. Stanton 
Hodgin of the Unitarian Church in New 
Bedford, Mass., will present two distinct 
viewpoints in an endeavor to orient the 
delegates with reference to the ultimate 
questions of religion—God, man, the uni- 
verse, They will speak Friday night, con- 
sidering “Beliefs That Matter,” the title 
under which Professor Brown’s recent 
book was published. The annual presi- 
dential address of Percy W. Gardner will 
open this session. 

A short play, “The Family,” and an ad- 
dress on “The Problem of Young People,” 
by J. Prentice Murphy, secretary of the 
Philadelphia Children’s Bureau, will com- 
prise another section of the “orientation 


program,” that respecting the family and 
the rearing of children. The play is the 
work of Miss Elizabeth Hall, instructor 
in psychology at Smith College and a 
vice-president of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. Dramatis persone will be 
Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster of Proctor 
Academy, who will play the réle of the 
father; Miss Hall, the daughter; and 
Edward Lapworth of Dorchester, Mass., 
the son. Intended to feature the father’s 
relationship to his children, the play will 
not include the mother in the cast. This 
performance will precede Mr. Murphy’s 
address Saturday morning. 

Rey. Ralph HB. Bailey, recently come to 
Cambridge, Mass., as minister of the First 
Parish Church, will preach the convention 
sermon, Sunday morning. The opening 
session, Friday afternoon, will -hear Dr. 
John H. Lathrop of the Unitarian Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., on ‘Tra- 
ditional Unitarian Attitudes—Their Mean- 
ing To-day,”-and Dr. Horace Westwood, 
mission preacher for the League, on 
“Liberal Evangelism—Our Mission Oppor- 
tunities.” Dr. Sydney B. Snow, recently 
elected president of Meadville Theological 
School, will tell “The Story of Mead- 
ville” at the Saturday forenoon session; 
and at the same meeting, H. M. Guest of 
the West Side Unitarian Church, New 
York City, will consider the question, “Do 
Unitarians Need a New Vocabulary?’ 
Preceding the business of the Sunday 
morning session, George G. Bradford of 
the First Parish, Cambridge, Mass., Bos- 
ton banker, will speak on “The Business 
Man and the Boys of the Church.” 

Group ‘conferences will, as before, con- 
sider those problems of chureh and 
chapter which laymen most frequently 
encounter and on which much light has 
been thrown through exchange of expe- 
riences and ideas. Saturday afternoon is 
to be left free for recreation. 


To Hold Reunion of Shoalers 
at First Church in Dorchester 


A Shoals reunion will be held by the 
Young People’s Religious Union at the 
First Parish Church in Dorchester, Mass., 
Friday, September 14. It will begin at 
5.30 P.M., and a social hour will be en- 
joyed until 6.15 p.m., when dinner will be 
served. Winthrop Southworth, Jr., of 
Providence, R.I., will be toastmaster. The 
evening’s entertainment and dancing will 
conclude with a candlelight service, which 
will be led by Miss Dlizabeth Hall of 
Braintree, Mass., and of Smith College. 
Miss Hall is a _ vice-president of- the 
1 A TB fs 

The committee in charge of the reunion 
is composed of Miss Deborah Webster of 
Lexington, Mass., chairman, and the fol- 
lowing sub-chairmen: Edward Knowlton 
of Cambridge, Mass., editor of the special 
reunion edition of The Sandpiper, the 
Y. P. R. U. Star Island conference paper; 
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Miss Lilla Lapworth of Dorchester, enter- 
tainment ; Edward Lapworth of Dorchester, 
decorations; Miss Harriet Knowlton of 


Cambridge, dinner ; Miss Elizabeth Ballard 


of Lexington, waitresses; Roland Greeley 
of Lexington, registration; Georgia Glid- 
den of Dorchester, hospitality; and Win- 
throp Southworth, Jr., of Providence, 
toastmaster. 


Personals 


Congressman Louis A. Frothingham, who 
had represented Massachusetts in Con- 
gress since 1921, and who died August 23, 
was a Unitarian layman, a member of 
Unity Church in North Easton, Mass. Rey. 
Roydon CC. Leonard, minister of that 
church, conducted the funeral service held 
in the North Easton meeting-house, August 
25, and attended by distinguished repre- 
sentatives of State and Nation. Mr. 
Frothingham was Lieutenant Governor of 
Massachusetts from 1908 to 1911. Serving 
in the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives from 1901 to 1908, he was speaker 
for the last two of these years. He was 
a second lieutenant in the Marine Corps 
in the Spanish-American War; in 1917 he 
was colonel of the thirteenth regiment in 
the Massachusetts State Guard, and in 
1918 a major in the United States Army. 
He was the author of a “Brief History 
of the Constitution and Government of 
Massachusetts.” 


Miss Olive Colton, a member of the 
First Unitarian Church in Toledo, Ohio, 
is the author of the leading article in The 
Survey of September 1, on “Adventures of 
a Woman Voter.” 


An article in The Nation of August 29, 
by Rev. Julia N. Budlong, under title of 
“What Happened in Seattle,” analyzes the 
record of Bertha K. Landes as mayor of 
that city. 


C. J. Todd, the engineer of the Interna- 
tional Chinese Famine Relief Commission, 
recently visited in Eugene, Ore., where his 
sister, Mrs. Vera Todd Crowe, is treasurer 
of the First Unitarian Church. He ad- 
dressed a Sunday evening meeting in the 
church, and an offering was taken for the 
Shantung famine sufferers. 


Ludwell Denny, author of the recently 
published book, “We Fight for Oil,” was 
formerly in the Unitarian ministry, having 
served the First Unitarian Church in 
Rochester, N.Y., from 1917 to 1921, He 
is now chief editorial writer for The 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. 


In an editorial commending ‘an article 
on church publicity in The Outlook, the 
author was referred to as “the late 
Edward McKernon.” ‘This has brought 
an amused note from Mr, MeKernon and 
a reply to him from THe Reoister of 
very great regret for the mistake. It may 
not be excused, but in some measure it 
may be explained that it was in the mind ~ 
of the writer and should have been writ- 
ten, “late of the Associated Press,” for 
Mr. McKernon not long ago entered into 
other newspaper affiliations, He writ 
that he will come to’ Boston to be aa oi 
ated with The Boston American, — 


[ JOW MANY lay people go to church for 

the sole purpose of hearing a sermon? 
It is not uncommon for Unitarian clergy- 
men to hear it said, “I like the sermon, 


but I do not like the prayers and the 


service part of church.” It is also not at 


all uncommon for churches to cut down 


the service of worship to the smallest 
limits—say, an invocation, an aspiration, 


the reading of a lesson, and the prayer 


or meditation. 

From many year’s experience with the 
liturgies of the older churches—the Catho- 
lie and the Anglican—I feel in a position 
to pass some judgment upon the liturgy 
contained in the Hymn and Tune Book 


published by the American Unitarian As- 


sociation and used so largely in the 
churches of the fellowship. Let me say 
that this collection of services, although 
far from perfect, provides for me a most 
stimulating form of worship. Its thoughts, 
prayers, and aspirations are such that I 
find the morning service not just a pre- 


liminary to the sermon—something to be 


% ere us all. 


got through with as quickly and _ per- 
functorily as possible—but a part of the 
Sunday morning hour, filling a need as 
deep if not deeper than that met hd 
the sermon. 

Tf laity and clergy alike fail to appre- 
ciate our liturgy, may it not be from a 
lack of careful consideration? It is with 
the intention of bringing out the beauty 
and devotional value of a much under- 
worked mine that I have undertaken this 
series of brief articles. 


The First Service 


The dominant note of the First Service 
is struck in the first of the opening 
sentences. This custom of opening services 
with Scripture sentences dates back to the 
Reformation. Both the Continental and 
the British liturgies adopted the custom. 
In the old liturgy of the Roman Breviary 
the service was preceded by the recitation 
of the Lord’s Prayer, the Hail Mary,.and 
at certain services the Apostles’ Creed. 
We note in contrast to this the opening 
words of Morning Prayer in the English 
Prayer Book: “The Lord is in His holy 
Temple: let all the earth keep silence 
before Him.” In our Unitarian liturgy 
the first sentence is, “O magnify the Lord 
with me, and let us exalt his name to- 
gether; for with him is the fountain of 
life, and in his light shall we see light.” 

Praise and gratitude and their appropri- 
ate reaction in fruits of good living and 
character seem to be the keynote struck 
here. God is the Parent Soul, the Life of 
all life, the Light of all light. This is no 
far-fetched speculative theology. Life, that 
mysterious entity that defies all scientific 
analysis and measure, is in us all and 
Whatever it is scientific- 
, religiously we call it God. I sat out 
“my porch the other night after Bible 
class. It was our first balmy night in 
eerie this late spring. The moon 
so brightly that even the distant 
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ridge of hills was visible. I could not 
make myself go to bed. It seemed a crime 
to sleep in the midst of such beauty. My 
heart fairly soared and I sang songs of 
pure joy and gratitude for the gift of life. 

Nature is not always clothed so wonder- 
fully as to call forth spontaneously our 
gratitude and happiness at being alive. 
Sometimes we have to call to mind past 
blessing in our moments of being down, in 
order that once more we may glow with 
gratitude. Most fittingly does the worship 
of the church call us on Sunday mornings, 
whether in sunshine or snowfall or rain, 
to consider what we owe to the Source 
of our being. When nature is deficient, 
we call upon memory and imagination 
and conscience. 

“QO magnify the Lord with me, and let 
us exalt his name together.” So runs the 
sentence. And then the reason follows: 
“For with him is the fountain of life, and 
in his light shall we see light.” 


The Invocation 


Another feature of the Reformation 
liturgies was the invocation, or the calling 
of the congregation to prayer and confes- 
Sion. For example, in the Book of Com- 
“mon Prayer there is the famous and much 
loved, “Dearly beloved brethren, the Scrip- 
ture moveth us, in sundry places, to ac- 
knowledge and confess our manifold sins 
and wickedness... .” 

The Unitarian invocation in the First 
Service carries on the idea of the first 
of the opening sentences: “With reverence 
and gratitude we acknowledge the Eternal 
Goodness which makes our lives so rich 
and fruitful. Let us lift up our hearts 
unto the Lord, and bless his holy. name,” 
and then it continues to apply the grati- 
tude sense to the conscience—“and may 
our praises and our prayers help to make 
our whole life an offering pure and 
acceptable in his sight.” 

Is there any religious man, be he Catho- 
lic or Protestant, be he theist or humanist, 
who cannot enter into the spirit of that 
invocation? Is it immoral, groveling, un- 
worthy of man’s dignity, to feel adoring 
in the presence of the Life of our life? 
Is there anything anthropomorphic about 
the expression, “Eternal Goodness”—or at 
least is it any more anthropomorphic than 
our highest scientific conceptions of eternal 
energy and the Life Force? 

When I was a boy, all pictures looked 
alike to me. My school-teachers showed 
me works of art and tried to teach me 
some modicum of appreciation. To-day I 
am a lover of pictures, my joy in them 
being limited only by my own shortcom- 
ings. More and more as I cultivate the 
sense of art appreciation, shall I also 
deepen the pleasure that I am able to get 
out of pictures. Many people are reli- 
giously like the boy who could not see 
anything beautiful in the del Sisto—they 
have never been taught to appreciate the 
Eternal Goodness that makes our lives so 
rich and fruitful. And yet here is happi- 
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ness and a field for growth as rich as 
anything in the realm of art. 

If the words of the service up to this 
point have been looked upon as so much 
preliminary to the sermon, they will of 
course have been a bore. If we have heard 
them in the critical, carping frame of 
mind that blights all devotion with such 
judgments as “Anthropomorphic,”’ they 
will have been worse than wasted. But 
if we have followed them feelingly, we 
shall now be in the proper frame of mind 
for the prayer of praise and thanksgiving 
that is to be recited by minister and people 
in concert. 

Open your hymn book now and read 
over slowly and carefully one or two of 
the opening sentences, the invocation, and 
the unison prayer. Do they rouse your 
slumbering soul to a sense of the All 
Present? Do they awaken a feeling of 
gratitude in your breast? Do the words 
of praise and thanksgiving leap to your 
lips as though you had written them 
yourself? 

“OQ Thou, whose never-failing providence 
ordereth all things both in heaven and on 
earth: we praise thee, we glorify thee, we 
give thanks to thee for all thou art to us, 
and all thou doest for us, day by day. For 
reason and conscience, for nurture and 
guidance, and for all the gifts of nature 
and of grace; for thy forbearance and 
long-suffering, and thy. tender mercies 
which never fail; for all good things re- 
ceived, and for thy promise, and our hope 
of good in time to come; for these and all 
other mercies, known or unknown, re- 
membered or forgotten, we will give thanks 
unto thee now and evermore. Amen.” 


A Child’s Statement of Faith 


Pupils of the church school of the First 
Parish in Hingham, Mass., wrote essays 
on “What Unitarians Believe.” The 
judges awarded first prize to Kenneth 
Burr, of the grades four and five class, 
for the following essay: 


We believe that God, who is the Author 
of religion, is also the Author of reason. 

We believe in faith: faith in God, faith 
in man, faith in truth, and faith in duty. 
All these are saving faiths. 

The truest followers of Jesus are those 
who try to do as he did: to be a good 
citizen, brave, true, honest, loyal, clean, 
and courteous. 

We believe in Unity, 
Trinity. 

We are agreed in rejecting the orthodox 


as opposed to the 


doctrines of the Trinity, the deity of 
Jesus, original sin, and _ everlasting 
punishment, as both unscriptural and 
irrational. 


We believe that the Bible is a sacred 
book, but we cannot believe all that it 
says. 

We believe in salvation by character, 
and that no one can be guilty for an- 
other’s sins. 

The doctrine of eternal hell we reject, 
as being entirely contrary to our belief 
in God’s love. 
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Where the Underworld Gets Its Cue 


As seen by Rev. Charles Pease, Spokane 


EV. CHARLES PEASE, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Spokane, 
Wash., contributes a daily column to The 
Spokesman-Review of that city under the 
heading of ‘As I See It.” One of his most 
incisive contributions was that on “Go- 
Get-It Policy and Crime.” The text of 
this follows: : 

“It is much more convenient and easier 
on the conscience to separate crime and 
its world from the everyday world in 
which we live and do business. There 
have been persistent denials of anything 
akin to a crime wave, but honesty com- 
pels the conviction that there has been 
for a number of years a feverish activity 
running all the way from reported Holly- 
wood debaucheries to the latest train 
robbery in Chicago. Wherever possible, 
the movies are blamed; but there comes 
a time when this convenient alibi will go 
no further and we: are forced to look 
around for another - explanation. 

“The general public is slow and un- 
willing to admit that it is in any sense a 
partner in crime and a sharer in violence, 
but sooner or later there must be a show- 
down. Religious people who are ‘dry’ by 
nature and immune by disposition to evil- 
doing, who never came within rifle shot 
of temptation, are as much to blame as 
the rest. Present-day violence and crime 
are not due to a sudden access of crimi- 
nality of an abnormal type. It is to a 
considerable extent due to the ‘go-get-it’ 
philosophy on which our national activity 
is built at the present time. ; 

“The gunman sees, aS any one must, the 
degree to which modern business methods 
are of the ‘strong-arm’ sort, ‘approved’ 
strong-arm methods, of course, but strong- 
arm nevertheless. To the degree that 
honorable business men, church people, 
rely on sharpness, shrewdness, and near- 
dishonesty to get what they want, when 
they use secret and underhand means to 
‘yo-get-it’? before their neighbor wakens to 
what they are after, the underworld will 
quickly take its cue. Fine distinctions 
with the underworld do not weigh at all. 
They see only the fact that every one 
to-day apparently is engaged in the grand 
game of going out and getting it, by fair 
means if possible, but ‘don’t come home 
without the bacon.’ 

“The gunman is too near right in his 
judgment of the respectable business 
world for pleasant self-communion. He 
grows to feel that, after all, the question 
is not how you get, but the fact that 
you get. The gunman, of course, uses 
weapons that polite society has con- 
demned. Carrying and using firearms is 
frowned upon by the law. The gunman, 
however, sees respectable ‘big business’ 
men using all their ingenuity, influence, 
and pull, to prevent the passage of laws 
that will outlaw the methods by which 
they ‘make their killings’; he is not alto- 
gether to be blamed if he feels that he is 
still in the honorable game of ‘go-get-it.’ ” 

In another contribution on ‘Hoodlum- 
ism and Crime,” Mr. Pease said, in part: 

“Our public parks abound with idle men 


and our street corners in most cities are 
lined with idle youths who have no busi- 
ness to be idle. Idleness is, as always it 
was, the breeder of violence and crime. 
It is useless to say that these men could 
have work if they wanted it. It is not 
true. To the extent to which work is 
obtainable, it is sporadic, seasonal, and 
uncertain. ‘ 

“What we see about us to-day is largely 
the result of allowing the modern indus- 
trial world to grow up wild, instead of 
giving it intelligent direction and control. 
The brain of the modern industrial plant 
looks after the machines more than it 
looks after the men who run the machines. 
Modern industry is responsible not only 
for the men it hires, but for those who 
are rendered incapable of work, by dislo- 
eation from the soil and by the failure to 
provide new avenues for workers. 

“The states have done something in the 
way of oversight of general labor condi- 
tions, labor exchanges, and what not, but 
not yet have they taken seriously the 
problem of making work possible. 

“Until the direct bearing of idleness on 
crime is recognized and the state takes 
intelligent action, we must expect the 
continuance of every sort of evil thing.” 


Mr. Merrifield’s Editorial 
in Chicago Tribune Volume 


Rey. Fred Merrifield, minister of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Chicago, IIL, 
was one of the contributors to the weekly 
religious editorial department of The Chi- 
cago Tribune during the last calendar 
year. All fifty-two editorials of 1927 were 
reprinted in a volume entitled “Religion 
To-day,” the second such collection pub- 
lished by this paper. 

Mr. Merrifield wrote of ‘‘Literature for 
a New Age,” citing many titles as ex- 
amples of the courage and truthfulness 
and wholesome humanness in much of the 
new literature. He struck this prophetic 
note: 

“In addition, as if by magic, there are 
springing up in all parts of the educated 
world organizations, leaders, and litera- 
tures which seem destined to render the 
newer modes of thought and life more 
permanent, effective, and inspirational. 
Here, almost as dramatically as in the 
movies, one may read his own higher 
thoughts, see his ambitions fulfilled in the 
faces of noble characters, and find tempt- 
ing opportunity to give expression to the 
desires for service which well up in him. 
Right here in a day which so many im- 
agine they despise because it moves so 
rapidly and so lightly are the foundations 
of a much finer future than any we have 
yet experienced. We are surfeited, it is 
true, with no end of books designed for 
washed-out lives, for the sex pervert, for 
the rebel against forms of every type; but 
we also have within our immediate reach 
a wonderful golden literature which will 
keep us alert to the needs and dangers of 
our times.” 
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“A Unitarian’s Life Creed” | 

“A Unitarian’s Life Creed,” as con- 
ceived by a non-Unitarian, John P. Whit- 
man, church editor of The Boston Ameri- 
can, was thus set forth on the church 
page of that paper: 

“T am a Unitarian, a believer in one 
God. For me there is no salvation except 
I qualify in noble deeds, brave action, in 
the face of wrong; in fine feeling for my. 
fellow men, wherever they may be; in 
just and generous treatment of each de- 
pendent human being. 

“Tf I am mean or low or vile, no doec- 
trine saves my soul. For me no miracle 
has ever been; but life is one tremendous 
marvel all the time. The Gallilean lad 
for me is ten times hero because he met 
temptations, life’s problems, passions 
within and prejudice without, the same 
that come to me, and fought his way step 
by step until he became the ruler of him- 
self, a master in his own peculiar right. 
He made mistakes; and blunders taught 
Him wisdom. He was a man, but such a 
man as filled himself with God. 

“The Bible tells me how a noble race 
grew, and how these people worked their 
way up and through to higher living. The 
book was written by many hands pushed 
on by many minds of limited intelligence, 
some very wise, and others common clay. 
I love the book because it is a human 
record of spiritual development. 

“I bow to earth before no human being, 
but study all, to learn the way to mount 
unto a goal for all mankind—a_ brother- 
hood of men who think only how they 
serve.” 


Rejoicing, Not Reposing 


In an account of the christening service 
written by Rey. Harvey Loy and used by 
him at the Unitarian Church of Our 
Father in Rutherford, N.J. (THE REGISTER, 
July 19), a quotation from the service 
furnished by a correspondent contained 
the phrase “reposing in the power of the 
Spirit.” Mr. Loy writes: “At Rutherford 
we do not repose in the Spirit ; the Church 
of Our Father is not the reposing kind of 
Unitarian church. We do rejoice, and that 
right heartily, especially in view of the 
improvements being made this summer in 
the church edifice and the installation of 
a new Austin pipe organ.” 


Rev. Charles F. Elliott Dies 


Word has recently come to THe Ree- 
ISTER of the death several weeks ago of 
Rey. Charles F. Elliott of Eugene, Ore. 
Mr. Elliott was educated at St. Lawrence 
University, and held these Unitarian pas- 
torates: Greeley, Col., 1902-06; Quincey, 
Tll., 1906-13; Keokuk, Iowa, 1913-17. 


Bequest to Philadelphia Church : 


Among the public bequests in the will 
of the late Mrs. Ella D. Williams of 
Abington, Pa., is a gift of $5,000 to the 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. Whitesmith to Debate 
With Guy Fitch Phelps 


Guy Fitch Phelps, author, poet, traveler, 
and whirlwind Fundamentalist lecturer of 
the West, has challenged Rey. Ernest M. 
Whitesmith, minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Eugene, Ore., to a series of 
debates, and the challenge has been ac- 
cepted. The dates are October 7-17 and 
the place is the armory in Bugene. The 
speakers will devote two evenings each 
to evolution, the Bible, Roman Catholicism, 
and hell. Mr. Phelps will uphold the 
affirmative of each question and Mr. 
Whitesmith the negative. The questions 
so far settled upon are as follows: 

Resolved, That Roman Catholics should 
be excluded from public office in the 
United States because no true Catholic 
can be loyal to the dogmas and canon law 
of his church and the Constitution and 
institutions of the American Government 
at the same time. 

Resolved, That the Bible is scientifically 
and historically correct and contains no 
contradictions, and that the account of 
creation, as found in the book of Genesis, 
is true. 

Resolved, That the doctrine of eternal 
punishment is not repugnant to justice nor 
common sense, and is in harmony with the 
character of God, human free agency, the 
facts of human history, and the laws of 
the moral universe. 

Resolved, That the theory of evolution 
is unscientific, absurd, and degrading in 
its tendency. 

Resolwed, That the teachings of modern- 
istic higher critics have been destructive 
of Christianity, paganistic in nature, and 
atheistic in tendency. 

Resolved, That the Fundamentalist move- 
ment of the present day is progressive, 
constructive, and the one bulwark sustain- 
ing and creating a higher standard of 
personal and social morals. 


Knowledge and Faith 


We know in part and we prophesy in part.— 
m COR, xill. 9. 

The old theologies used to begin with 
certain speculations about the nature of 
God, then took up the nature of Jesus, and 
then considered the nature and state of 
man. They began with certain theories 
about things remote and unknown, and 
then they shaped the facts of near and 
known existence so that they would fit 
into those theories. Theology, to-day, uses 
quite the reverse method. It begins with 
the near and the known, and, from its 
knowledge of them, proceeds to its infer- 
ences regarding the distant and the un- 
known. It begins, not with God, but with 
a study of the facts of human experience. 

Our faith is a continuation of the lines 
of our knowledge. It is a projection into 
the infinite of that which we discover 
within the near and familiar realm of 
human experience. Our knowledge of God 
begins with our knowledge of man. — 

As a fellowship of religious liberals, we 
have cut ourselves off from the supports 
of a miraculously revealed religion. We 
have not an infallible Bible nor’ an in- 
fallible creed. We do not have a resur- 


rected, or a pre-existing Lord, who has 
made known to us the secrets of the 
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heavenly places in which he dwelt before 
coming to earth. We have only a race of 
fallible human beings like ourselves—a 
race which once believed in demons and 
angels and miracles, and worshiped a God 
who fought on their side and helped them 
to kill their fellow men. But that race 
has risen to higher and higher conceptions 
of God and of fellow man. 

The religion of Amos and Hosea is 
farther removed from the religion of 
primitive men, at the dawn of civilization, 
than the religion of Jesus is removed from 
the religion of Amos and Hosea. If the 
greater advance was made through the 
natural development of the native spiritual 
qualities in man, there was no need of a 
supernatural revelation to produce the 
comparatively smaller advance. Nor did 
Jesus ever claim that his knowledge of 
God was supernaturally revealed. Always 
he drew his knowledge of God out of 
human experience—out of the lives of men 
and women and children, and out of his 
own experience of living. “What man of 
you?” he would ask; then “How much 
more your Father who is in heaven.” 

Our faith in God begins without faith in 
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man. A race of beings always fallible, 
often wrong, with no miraculous revela- 
tions to guide them, with no infallible 
Book or Church to teach them, and yet 
this race has produced both the Bible and 
the Church. A race of beings always 
fallible, often in error, and yet this race 
has produced Amos and Hosea and Isaiah 
and Jesus. A race of beings always fal- 
lible, often in error, knowing in part and 
prophesying in part, yet that knowledge 
and that prophecy shine with an ever- 
growing clearness, beauty and sublimity. 
Enwin M. SiocomsBe, 


An Error in Figures 
An error in tabulating records in the 
Church Attendance Campaign of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League was responsible 
for the reported gain of 139 per cent. in 
chureh attendance erroneously credited to 
the Unitarian Church in Lexington, Mass., 
in the news account published in Tue 
Reeister of June 28. No report on at- 
tendance was received from this church 
for 1926-27, but a comparison of records 
of 1927-28 and 1925-26 shows a gain of 

four per cent. in the congregation. 


the college and later as president. 


life. 


a truly vital help. 
164 pages 


25 BEACON STREET 
New York 


TO 
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At all booksellers or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


Chicago 
\ 70 


Minn eT 


CHARLES W. ELIOT’S TALKS 
TO PARENTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


By Epwarp H. Corron 


Tn the fifteen papers included in this volume, Dr. Eliot presents knowl- 
edge and wisdom gained through his contacts with thousands of young 
men during his half century at Harvard University, first as a teacher in 
Many vital phases of the home life are 
considered—the duties of fathers and mothers, the right way to bring up 
children, how sports should be viewed, and the secret of contented home- 
Parents who are perplexed by the problem of the proper guidance of 
their children to meet the exacting demands of life, will find this volume 


. 


$1.75 postage paid 


Boston, MAss. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


SUATERAEU TERESA TEEEN AE EEDEATEOEE A SUES EEE 


HE KNOWS! 


Your minister knows the important contribution each or- 
ganization makes to our denominational life. 


Ask your minister about the work Meadville has done as 
its share in training men and women for the liberal ministry. 


Your minister will tell you that when the time comes you 


ought to do what you can to give Meadville its much needed 
Library-Administration Building and so equip the School for 


a larger future. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
BUILDING FUND COMMITTEE 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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The Batiertieod ora 
~ GOD 
means that the 
whole human 
RACE © 
is one family 


Another “Kittle Point” 
W. G. BALLANTINE 


Unitarians will be amused—if they are 
not indignant—when they notice that in 
two of the most popular recent transla- 
tions of the New Testament, St. Paul is 
presented as a positive witness to the deity 


of Jesus. This is accomplished in a very 
simple and easy way by substituting bold 
paraphrase—or what is supposed to be 
parapbrase—for exact translation of his 
language. 

In a recent article, “kittle points” were 
defined to be. places where theological 
prejudice forbids candor ;.and, as a sample, 
reference was made to the general refusal 
of translators to admit—what is plain 
enough in the Greek—that St. Matthew 
places the resurrection of our Lord on 
Saturday evening and not on Taster 
morning. 

Another striking point is found in the 
epistle to the Philippians. St. Paul ex- 
horts the Philippians, “Let. this mind be 
in you which was also in Christ Jesus, 
who, though he was in the form of God, 
did not think that equality with God was 
something to be grasped but emptied him- 
self, taking the form of a servant and 
coming into the likeness of men.” The 
clause “though he was in the form of 
God” Goodspeed renders, “though he pos- 
sessed the nature of God,’ and Moffatt 
renders it, “though he was divine by 
nature.” - 

These supposed paraphrases do not 
spring from any fresh light shed on the 
meaning of the Greek by recent dis- 
eoveries. Paul uses no word that means 
nature. People who have bought these 
books thinking to get the very latest re- 
sults of Biblical research will be disap- 
pointed to find every now and then, as in 
this case, that what they have in their 
hands is nothing more than oldtime theo- 
logical prejudices in new phraseology. 

These distinguished translators are 
scholars of the first rank and their hon- 
esty cannot be questioned ; but theological 
prejudice is an insidious thing. It affects 
the eyes in a way of which the victim 
himself is unaware and for which he is 
not to blame. All the more important is 
it that readers should be on their guard. 


St. Paul was not a Trinitarian. He was |- 
a Unitarian of the school that came later’ 


to be called Arian. To represent him as 
teaching the deity of Jesus dislocates the 
evolution of thought in the New Testa- 
ment. John’s gospel is the only Trinita- 
rian book in the Bible. 
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THE WAYSIDE rurit|iID IR E Ce ee 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


AN “ORIENTATION PRoGRAM”’ 
- to help League chapters put 
- point and purpose into their 
programs,—that is the 
“agenda” of the 
EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
; of the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
‘Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass. 
September 21, 22, 23 


Prominent Speakers—Practical Conferences 
For information, reservations, write 
KENNETH McDOoUGALL 
SIxTEEN Bracon Street, Boston, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and the Autumn quarter begins 
Oetober 1, next, at 57th Street and Wood- 
lawn Avenue, one block from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In its new location, the 
School has availed itself of the privileges of 
the University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work, 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
cation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SourHworrTH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious. education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The semester 
began August 17. : 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reest, D.D., PResIpENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LomBarkp COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK — 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicr-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 
Currk, Rev. See eee R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABO 
Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss or Le 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, "MD., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, ‘ 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
_ Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Water S. SwisHer, Pres, 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. Opens October 8th. 
For particulars address the Dean. 
MISS HARGIEL. E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR, ACADEMY 


An Old School with New Ideas 


ame Sn uipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 

policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 

For particulars or catalogue address __ 

CARL B. SUPE seater ADT Ea, N.H. 
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UNION 


#8 BOYLSTON STREET 
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The Iowa Association 


Program of its meeting at Des Moines 


September 24-26 


Several national leaders in liberal reli- 
gion are on the program of the fifty-first 
conference of the Iowa Unitarian Associa- 
tion, to be held with the First Unitarian 
Church in Des Moines, Towa, September 
24-26. 

Speakers will be President Louis C. 
Cornish of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, who will address both the con- 
vention and the luncheon meeting of the 
Ministerial Union; Mrs. Caroline 8. Ather- 
ton, president of the General Alliance, who 
will also give two addresses; Roger §8. 
Galer of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, president of 
the National Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals; Dr. Horace Westwood, national mis- 
sion preacher of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, who is to deliver the Arthur 
Markley Judy Foundation address; Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference and president of 
Lombard College; Dr. Effie McCollum 
Jones, Universalist minister, Webster City, 
Iowa; Rev. W. W. Argow, minister of the 
People’s Church, Unitarian, in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Rev. R. D. Richardson of 
the First Unitarian Church- in Keokuk, 
Iowa; Rev. E. C. Palmer of All Souls 
Unitarian Church in Lincoln, Neb. 

Following is the day-to-day program: 

Monpay, SEPTEMBER 24, 8 P.M., First 
-Session—Address of Welcome, Harvey Ing- 
ham of Des Moines. Response, Rev. J. F. 
Krolfifer of Davenport. Arthur Markley 
' Judy Foundation Address, Dr. Westwood : 
“The New Revelation and the New 
Evangelism.” 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25—9.30 a.M., Ad- 
dress, Mr. Palmer, “Our Young People.” 
10 a.m., Discussion. 10.80 a.m., Address, 
Mr. Richardson, “Our Church Schools.” 11 
A.M., Discussion. 11.30 a.m., First Busi- 
ness Session of the Conference. 12.15 p.M., 
Luncheon. 2 p.m., Address, Dr. Cornish, 
“How Roumania Treats Her Minorities.” 
2.45 p.m., Discussion. 3.15 p.m., Address, 
Mr. Argow. 3.45 p.M., Discussion. 7 P.M., 
Fellowship Banquet, Rev. Henry J. Adlard 
presiding. | 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26—9.30 A.M., 
Address, Mrs. Jones, “The Religion of 
Promise.” 10 a.M., Discussion. 10.30 A.M., 
Address, Mrs. Atherton, “On Living and 
Working Together.’ 11 a.M., Discussion. 
11.30 a.m., Second Business Session of the 
Conference. 12.30 p.m., Group Luncheons: 
Women’s Alliance—-At the church. Mrs. 
Sadie Hook Passig of Humboldt, Iowa, 
director of the Women’s Alliance, presid- 
ing. Mrs. Atherton will be the chief 
speaker. The Laymen’s League—At the 
Grant Club. John Thompson, president of 
the Des Moines chapter, presiding. Dr. 
Westwood will be the principal speaker. 
Ministerial Union—At the Grant Club. Dr. 
Arthur L. Weatherly of Iowa City, presid- 
ing. The speaker will be Dr. Cornish. 3 
p.m., Address, Dr. Reese. 3.30 P.M., Dis- 

on. 4 p.M., Automobile Drive. 6.30 

P.M., Dinner. 8 P.M., Platform Meeting: 
Address, Dr. Cornish, “Fraternity Among 
Liberals.” Address, Mr. Galer, “The 
‘ Errand of the Liberal Churches.” 


| 
| 
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A WARNING TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


The Judicial Section of the American Bar Association, venturing to speak 
for all the Judges, wishes to express this warning to the American people: 


Reverence for law and enforcement of law depend mainly upon the ideals and 
customs of those who occupy the vantage ground of life in business and society. 


The people of the United States, by solemn constitutional and statutory enact- 
ment, have undertaken to suppress the age-long evil of the liquor traffic. 


When, for the gratification of their appetites, or the promotion of their interests, 
lawyers, bankers, great merchants and manufacturers, and social leaders, both 
men and women, disobey and scoff at this law, or any other law, they are aiding 
the cause of anarchy and promoting mob violence, robbery and homicide; they 
are sowing dragon's teeth, and they need not be surprised when they find that no 
judicial or police authority can save our country or humanity from reaping the 


harvest. 
Unanimously adopted by the Judicial 


Section (composed only of Judges) of the 


American Bar Association at the Annual Convention at Cincinnati, August 81, 1921. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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REBUILT MIMEOGRAPHS 


No. 78 Self-feeding 
Model, yess Supplies 


No. 77 Hand Fed 
Model, he Supplies 


Older Models $30 up. 


LiseraL Terms 


SUPPLIES and SERVICE 


FOR MIMEOGRAPHS, NEOSTYLES, ETC. 
THE OFFICE APPLIANCE CO. 
191-195 Devonshire St., Boston 


Tolstoy Centennial Number of Unity 
September 10, 1928. 


This issue will contain articles on Tolstoy by: 


Mahatma Gandhi William Montgomery Brown 
Romain Rolland W. E. B. DuBois 


Stefan Zweig Rufus Jones 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


First Year College Course 
One Year 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. 


Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department—Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. ; Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports — Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 
For catalogue address 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


PU 


THE CALENDAR 


An 8-page magazine of Humanistic in- 
terest. Published weekly except during 
July and August. Each issue carries in 
full Dr. Slaten’s address of the preced- 
ing Sunday. 

One Dollar Per Year 


WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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Life has a way of evening things. For 
every woman who makes a fool out of 
some man there’s another who makes a 
man out of some fool.—Seatile Times. 


It would be a great help toward keep- 
ing the churchyard in good order if others 
would follow the example of those who 
clip the grass on their own graves.— 
Credited by the Boston Transcript to 
“parish paper.” 


Young Lady Motorist: “It’s snowing 
and sleeting, and I’d like to buy some 


chains for my tires.” “I’m sorry—we 

keep only groceries.” “How annoying! 

I understood this was a chain store.” 
—Judge. 


One way to make the punishment fit 
the crime would be to have every man 
who critizes the modern apparel of 
woman sentenced to spend one hour every 
day looking through the old family album. 

—Louisville Times. 


The bank teller handed back the check 
given him to cash by Mary H. Sehmidt. 
“You forgot the ‘H’ when you indorsed it,” 
said he. . “Ach, so I haf,” apologized 
Mary. And then she wrote hurriedly, 
“Age 23.’—Capper’s Weekly. 


“Willie,” asked the teacher of the new 
pupil, “do you know your alphabet?’ 
“Yes, miss,’ answered Willie. “Well, 
then,” continued the teacher, “what letter 
comes after A?’ ‘All the rest of them,” 
was the triumphant reply.—Hachange. 


A young man arrived home after having 
received the degree of M.A. for graduate 
work at college. “I suppose Robert will 
be looking for a Ph.D. next,” said a friend 
of the family to the father. “No,” was 


the reply, “he will be looking for a 
J. O. B.°—Brooklyn Eagle. 
“What is a whippletree?” asks The 


Siour Falls Argus-Leader. ‘What is a 
thill? These once-familiar words have a 
strange sound in this motorized age. For 
the benefit of the younger generation it 
may be necessary to explain that whipple- 
trees and thills are essential parts of a 
buggy.” Oh, yes, to be sure. And what 
is a buggy?—Detroit News. 


A particular Scot stepped into a tele- 
graph office and picked up one of the 
blanks. He looked at the clerk behind the 
counter. “How much,” he asked, “is a 
telegram to Chicago?’ ‘A wire to Chi- 
cago,” responded the clerk promptly, “will 
cost you five cents a word for ten words. 
There will be no charge for the signature.” 
The Scot looked musingly at the clerk. 
“There will be no charge for the signa- 
ture?’ he repeated after a pause. “That’s 
right,” said the clerk. The Scot rubbed 
his forehead with the pencil. ‘Well,’ he 
finally stated, “suppose you just send my 
signature.’ The clerk grinned. “All 
right,” he cried, “I’ll do that for you. 
What’s your name?” Another pause on 
the part of the Scot. “Well,” he finally 
murmured, “I may not look it, but I’m an 
Indian. And my name is I-Won’t-Be- 
Home-Till-Friday !” 

—New York Daily News. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSIONS SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 

served faithfully twenty or more years and 

have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 

our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


James P. Parmenter . . . . President 
Samuel A. Eliot . . . Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring . . . . . . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON : 


pe following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. - 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bey Pg minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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SCHOOLS 


MacButfie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations, General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box V, Springfield, Mass. 


T._mininnlen ane 
BURDETT COLLEGE ) 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographie—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
\ For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. a, 
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By ARTHUR WAKEFIELD SLATBN, Ph.D. d 
For Use in Humanist Churches. The : 
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Essentials of Prayer without Assump- 
tion of the Supernatural. $1.50 per 
copy, postpaid. 


WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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on your library table 
in the ‘church pulpit 
in your lodge room 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Br eli nm 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Service, 11 
A.M. Preacher next Sunday, Rev. Adolph 
Rossbach. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Summer sgery- 
ices, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are cor- — 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Union Sum- 
mer service at 11 a.m. Preacher, Rev. Robert 
MacDonald, D.D., minister in charge of the 
Tabernacle Church, Salem. The Church of the 
Redemption, the Church of the Disciples, and 
the Arlington Street Church unite in the con- 
duct. of these services. 


Rev. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and ‘Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rey. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices ; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 10 a.m., Union Sery- 
ices with First Church in Boston. Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Rey. Prof. Clayton R. 
Bowen, Th. D. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents eee word. Dis- . 


Minimum 
bbaeen $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. 


Rate card furnished on request. 


POSITION WANTED; to read or be companion 
or both. Experienced. U. B. 1197 Boylston 
St. Boston, Mass. Suite 46. ‘fi 


ATTRACTIVE ROOMS, bath, on each floor, 
Convenient to cars. ARNOLD, 10 Elm Street, 
Brookline, Mass. Regent 7219-W. i 


——_———————————— 
When ordering change of 


address please send old 
8. 
ese 


